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M ee ON. 
THE POSITION OF 
RUSSIA N WAR 


Balkan Solution to Come After 
War — Relations With Sweden 
and Rumania Satis factory 
End to War Expected Soon 


Too acts of the Legislature are sought 
by the Massachusetts homestead com- 
~ [mission to develop further the movement 
: | tor popular instruction in agriculture 
and the settlement of certain city fami- 
lies in the agricultural sections of the 
state. The commissioners ask for au- 
thority to acquire land to provide homes 
tor citizens and that cities and towns 
be empowered to furnish agricultural 
instruction to persons desiring it. 

‘The second measure is considered nec- 
essary in order that families moved from 
cities to the proposed homestead: sites 
furnished by the state shall be prepared 
to work their land intelligently. 

In this connection the commissioners 
say in their recommendations to the pres- 
ent Legislature: The commission 
hends that great waste would result, and 
possibly danger to the homestead move- 
ment might arise, if any persons inex- 
perienced in the care and management of 
the soil were put in possession of small 
houses and plots of ground,’ as contem- 
plated in the act under which the home- 
stead commission was created. The suc- 
cessful practice of agriculture, even in a 
small way, is an art to be acquired. The 
failure of inexperienced persons to make 
a profit from land is one of the reasons 
for a certain amount of doubt.as to the 
success of a homestead movement. 

“Yet it is vital to the progress and 
well-being of the commonwealth that all 
who desire to get nearer to the soil, 
whether for a more wholesome environ- 
ment for themselves and their families, 
or for a profitable employment for spare 
time, or for the means of a livelihood, 
should have opportunity to do so. Only 
a few, however, of those who desire such 
an opportunity are equipped with the 
knowledge and experience rege ede ser. 
success. The sensible and. logical proßo- 
sition in relation to the back - to- the- soil 
movement seems to be to teach those 
who want to yo back how to make a 
Uving there. This would remove one 

ele from the path of those 
who might return to the soil: 
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its history. Its President is on a tour 
of the middle West warning the people 
of dangers which he says are imminent, 
and appealing to them on behalf of pre- 
paredness to meet these dangers, which 
he declares may beset the nation at any 
time. His speech at Cleveland Saturday 
has served to arouse a feeling of appre- 
hension in the national capital, and its 
influence is expected to appear in both 
houses of Congress to some extent when 
they assemble today. 

The sudden change of attitude on the 
part of the President is most noticeable 
to observers here. Heretofore uniformly 
reserved and taciturn, keeping his coun- 
sel at all times even under the stress 
of great events, he has suddenly burst 
from the White House and is making a 
Paul Revere dash across the country sum-. 
moning the minute men of preparedness 
and taking the people into his confidence 
concerning this country’s situation due 
to the war, as he never has done before. 

The public is already familiar with the 
status of the Lusitania case. [If the 
Berlin foreign office can find a way to 
satisfy the demands of the United States 
without incurring popular opposition in 
Germany there is every reason to believe 
it will do so, in order to leave its hands 
free for certain enterprises which it un- 
derstands would be impossible if any 
break with the United States were to 
take place. Colonel House is in Berlin, 
and Count Bernstorff is in New York 
awaiting an answer from his government 
to the latest proposal of the United 
States. 

There is no truth in the statement 
that Germany has been given until Feb. 
5 to make the disavowal on which this 
country insists. No time limit, which 
would be an ultimatum, has been set, 
ra it ig understood this country is seek- 

to ‘bring the negotiations, which 
be E extended over a period of nine 
months, to a conclusion. The Lusitania 
case itself has heen placed by the press 
and public in the foreground of the dark 
picture drawn by the President. It was 
not placed there by him. The feeling of 
apprehension has bedn intensified. The 
inference has been drawn from his words 
that the dangers which confront the 
country are due to the possible failure 
of the Lusitania negotiations, and they 
still. may be due in part to that inci- 
dent! This inference is quite natural, 
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CROWDS CHEERING 
THE PRESIDENT 
ALONG THE WAY 


Government Ownership of Muni- 
tions Plants Advocated in His 


Eben D. Jordan Transfers Inter- 
est in Costly Property and 
Takes Title to New Niles 
Building as Part of Deal 


expec 
o activity continues to pre- 
ee and Belgium. Berlin re- 
tram — by the Ger- 
Neuville remains 
On the whole, however, 


sand mining operations are 
es reported from all 


Special Cable to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European Bureau 

PETROGRAD, Russia In an interview 
given to Petrograd journalists, M. Saz- 
onoff said the unfortunate situation in 
the western part of the Balkans was not 
decisive because the future of the Balkan 
countries was related to, that of the 
Allies. The Balkan question would find 
its solution after the war, and the trials 
of Serbia and Montenegro would end 
with the Allies’ common triumph. 

Regarding Greece, M, Sazonoff said the 
country was maintaining neutrality, 
whether voluntary or not being another 
question. They must hope a proper view 
of its interests would prevent tlie Hel- 
lenie government attempting a policy 
hostile to the entente. 

Their relations with Rumania were per- 
fectly satisfactory and remained amic- 
able, despite the extraordinary efforts 
of the central powers to attract Ru- 
mania. All their enemies promised Ru- 
mania, however, was what ee to 
some one else. 

The Russo-Swedish relations nr! 
steadily and while Sweden might feel 
the need of taking measures for defense 
of her frontiers, they could detlare cate- 
gorically she would not have to defend 
them against Russia, and on —4 side 
her frontiers were perfectly see 

‘Referring to blockade vacation’ M. 
Sazonoff said though Germany was en- 
joying great good will in Sweden she was 
less eareful about her naval measures 
than Great Britain, sinking. neutral ves- 
sels without mercy, often including those 
of Sweden and then making profuse ex- 
cuses which did not repair the harm done. 

After approving the coming visit of 
Russian deputies to England, M. Sa- 
ronoff said the Austro-German attempts 
to secure a separate peace were so bad- 
ly conceived it was impossible to say 
they were declined. They simply took 
no notice of them. - No ‘allied state 
could put up separate peace because 
such an act would be equivalent to the 
destruction of its international situation 
and consequently to its political fu- 
ture. 

The struggle, therefore, would be con- 
tinued to the end, for it was indispen- 
sable to create conditions enabling all 
states to organize their political and na- 
tional life, independently of the caprices 


Papers were passed at Suffolk registry 
today whereby Eben Jordan takes over 
the Niles building, a new commercial 
property on School street, and conveys 
to J. Murray Howe, together with J. 
Sumner Draper and Mark Temple Dow- 
ling as joint owners, the Boston opera 
house on Huntington avenue, the Park 
riding school on Ipswich street, the Re- 
gent garage on Lansdowne street and a 
large tract of land.on Huntington ave- 
nue, Opera street and St. Stephen street, 
opposite the opera house. 

The total assessed value of all of 
these properties is between $850,000 and 
$900,000; the cost to the owner, to- 
gether with the accessories first and last 
supplied to the opera house, has been 
fully $2,000,000. 

The sale will not affect any of the 
advertised performances, such as the 
Russian ballet which is now playing an 
engagement there, or the sedson of the 
Metropolitan opera company of New 
York, to be giv.n in the spring, as the 
building is subject to a lease which still 
has some time to run. 

The purchasers who take over these 
four properties, convey to Mr. Jordan 
the new Niles building on School street. 
This property consists of a mercantile 
building covering 15,200 square feet of 
land on the corner of School street and 
City Hall avenue, next to the city hall. 

tha building has just been completed 
from plans of C. Howard Walker, archi- 
tect, and is already largely rented and 
occupied by various retail firms on the 
lower floors. There are five stories of 
offices. above also in good part tenanted. 
Mr. Jordan will hold this property as an 
investment. 

The parcel of land opposite the the- 
ater on Opera street, Huntington avenue 
and St. Stephen streets, contains about 
34,000 square feet, and is valued by the 
assessors for $136,500. 

The Park Riding school on Ipswich 
street is a well-known structure to all 
horse lovers. It covers about three 
quarters of an acre, with a four-story 
stable at the end, and a high arena far 
riding in the center, and living rooms and 
offices at the eastern end. This property 
7 assessed by the city for $166,000. It 
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Theodore Roosevelt Sainte : 

NECESSITY FOR |MORAL TO SEND 
GREEK POINT SEEN) MUNITIONS 10 
FREE BELGIUM 


Entente Legations Affirm Athens 
Competent to Decide Army 
80 Declares Theodore Roosevelt 
in Brooklyn Address Dwells 


Mobilization Question 
on Failure to Hold Germany to 
Strict Accountabilit / 


Bey (Specially drawn tor The 
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Special Cable to The Christian Science Moniter 
from its European Bureau’ 

ATHENS, Greece, Monday’— The en- 
tente legations ba ve issued a communica- 
tion to the Athens press stating that to 
forestall all misunderstandings about 
statements published o the effect that NEW YORK, N. X. — Theodore Roose- 
maintenance of Greek mobilitation is de- | velt discussed Promise and Performance 


apes d phe entente 3 in eee ne * the 


ynt-a-Mousson, in the Woetre 
| infantry advance ‘was 


jay’s statement from 
says: 

ieee | ‘of the farm of La 

: of Neuville, German 

ps stormed 1500 yards of the French 

taking 237 men, including one 

„ and nine machine guns. 

French attacks against the 

near Neuville, recently taken by 

„ broke down, but the French 

in ene the second mine 


ö 
in te Sunday night. The former 


e in part, waa 4 fol- 


d „in priva ate. life no human being thinks 

it to the credit of any man that he makes 
a promise unless the promise is kept. 
But when we deal with nations instead 
of individuals, a large number of reason - 
ably well disposed people loudly take the 
view that the promise is itself merito- 
rious and that the keeping of it is some-’ 
thing w helly irrelev ant. A’ treaty is 
merely a jiromise,, If it is ‘evident when 
made thai; it cannot or ought not to be 
kept, then those making the ‘treaty are 
self-evidently either wicked or foolish. 
If it can be kept, but nevertheless is not 
kept, those who fail to keep it are guilty 
of dishonorable conduct.”, 

Taking up the question of American 
export of munitions to the belligerents, 
he declared: 

“It is immoral. to export munitions or 
materials out of which munitions cen be 


Bir goverdinete 

compet “having exclu- 
side’ W — in maintain or 330 
her army under mobilization in the pres“ 
ent circumstances or in view of the prob- 
able evolution of events. 

Admiral Gausset officially notifled 
General Moschopoulos, he Greek com- 
mander, by letter, of the oecupàtion of 
Kara Bunin point, ‘stating | that tlie re- 
cent attack on a British transport with- 
in the three miles limit in the gulf of 
Salohica rendered necessary the estab- 
lishment of an observation and defense 
station at Kara Bunin fort and else- 


where. 


would like to 
learn to practice agriculture should have 
the opportunity. If such an opportunity 
can be given with little or no cost to 
the community or commonwealth, and 
possibly with financial advantage to the 
learner, it is a costly mistake to with- 
hold it. The problem thus becomes large- 
I an educational one. It is necessary that 
we provide.for city dwellers opportunity 
to learn agriculture.” 

Relative to the bill for agricultural 
instruction, the commissioners make the 
following comment: “The purpose of the 
bill recommended is to give to persons, 
or family groups, the opportunity. of 
learning some practical phase of agri- 
culture, so that as many as are willing 
may be equipped to make the most 
profitable use of a suburban or rural 
home. If enacted by the Legislature, the 
bill would take effect in a city or town 
only after a favorable vote by the eiti⸗ 
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durt r to the south of Lihons a Ger- 
n ug detachment advanced 
— the second line of the 
took several prisoners and re- 
a without loss to its former posi- 


BRANDEIS’ NAME 
BEFORE COMMITTEE 


Special to The Christian Science ‘Monitor from 
its Washington Burea 


WASHINGTON, D. G. The Senate 


is under lease for several years. 


heights a French mine did |. 
| Regent Garage, adjoins the Riding 


n. . 
ly 8 damage to the advanced 


trenches. The French were 
>) withdraw after making an at- 
to oocpy the crater. The French 
heavy. 
damage was done in the 


and ambitions of the Central Powers. 
M. Sazonoff said he did not think the 

war would last much longer, since Ger- 

many for financial reasons would be the 


judi¢ary committee today met and re- 
ferréil the nomination of Louis D. Bran- 
deis to be an associate justice of the 
| supreme court to a Senate committee 


made, in order to prevent Belgium from 
freeing herself.” It is highly moral to 
export munitions which will help Bel- 
gium to free’ herself. It is an ‘act of 
gross infamy. on the part of this gov- 


zens. Provision is made in section two 
for thorough publicity, and proceedings 
may stop at once if no great local de- 
mand is shown for the proposed in- 
favora- 


School on the west, and covers about 
half an acre. Like the other properties 
it is sold subject to a lease. The city’s 
valuation of this parcel is $75,000 

While the terms of the transfers are 


WAUKEGAN, 


Short Speech at Racine, Wis, 


ON BOARD PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL, 
III. -A crowd was at 


consisting of Senators Chilton, Fletcher, 
Walsh, Olark of Wyoming and Oummine. 
This “gub-committee’ is thought to be 
favorable to Mr. Brandeis’. confirmation. 
Senator Fletcher said he would call the | 
sub-committee together promptly, but 
that the time of action would depend on 
the attitude of the other four members. 

The Massachusetts senators will not 
unustally bestir themselves in the Bran- 
deis matter, they will leave that to 
other senators. They have been sur- 
prised. to receive very few letters on the 
subject as they anticipated a heavy: mail 
from home about the nomination. 


WAR LOANS REPORT be to Tin Chitin teen 


ISSUED, IN BRITAIN LONDON, England, Monday—The Rt. 

0 Hon. Andrew Fisher arrived in London 
18 Cable. to The Christian Science 

Special 3 4 saggy Monitor e to take up his appointment as 


missioner for. Australia. 
LONDON; be second report | high com 

of the * war loans for the Speaking to press representatives, Mr. 
small investor with Mr. Montagu’ as Fisher said ‘the policy of the common- 
chairman, is now published. The chief wealth government, he was ajthorized 

2 ae to state, would be to carry out in its 
integrity the pledge made on bebalf of 
the commonwealth in the early days of 
the war to give Britain all possible as- 
sistance without conditions’ or — 


s-| DECISION: ASKED ."* 
NN DAESCHE. CASE: 


first to give in, but nevertheless they 
must continue to make intense prepara- 
tions for @ summer campaign. 


|AMERICAN LINER 
COLLIDES WITH 
SAILING VESSEL 


Special Cable to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European Bureau 


LIVERPOOL, England—The American 
liner Philadelphia, Liverpool to New 
York, collided on Saturday, south of 
Carnarvon bay, with a sailing ship. The 
Philadelphia returned to Liverpool and 
will proceed when repaired. . The pas- 
sengers were uninjured. 


| SIR PERCY LAKE WITH 
RELIEF EXPEDITION 


| struction. Even with publicity, a 
ble vote and a public demand, the 
i whole. matter is left, by section four, 
in the diseretion of the local school 
committee, subject to the approval and 
supervision of the state board of educa- 
tion. 99 
Some interesting figures have been 
8 by the homestead commission 
ing the vacant land in the cities of 
state which could be used by the 
authorities in teaching agriculture. In 
Boston, for instance, there are said to be 
7927 acres of vacant land, much of which, 
the commission believes, could be leased 
or borrowed for the agricultural work. 
It was found that the total of occupied 
land was not much greater, being about 
8751 acres. 
Vacant land by wards is given by the 
commission as follows: Wards: One, 245; 


MONITOR INDEX FOR TODAY 
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“Engineers’ night” — Boston City Club 8 
Observe centennial of General Banks.. 6 
Publication of court news............. 7 
City council aos much work today 
Money order system survey o.- @ 
Jewish hardships in war one 10 
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ernment and this people to take any 
step which will help the wrongdoer 
against the wronged, and such a step 
would be taken if we ‘imposed’ an em- 
bargo in the interest of Germany against 
the Allies. 

“A year ago this government notified 
Germany that it would hold ‘her to a 
strict accountability if she sunk pas- 


(Continued on page. five, column four) 


ANDREW .FISHER. 
No. IN ‘LONDON 


| aystial Cable to The :Ohtistian Selene Monitor 


private, it is known that a very large 
sum of money passed in the transaction 
in addition to the real estate. John W. 
Dunlop and Stephen W. Sleeper of 31 
Milk street were the brokers in all of 
the transactions, the whole forming one 
of the largest deals in the form of actual 
exchange ever carried out in Boston. 
Completed at a cost of neariy $1,000,- 
000, the Boston opera house had its open- 
ing on the evening of Nov. 8, 1909. It 
was built and equipped at the expense 
of Eben D. Jordan, who appreciated a 
demand in Boston for an adequate build- 
ing in which grand opera could be pro- 
duced at its best. Mr. Jordan was aided 
by numerous citizens in the organiza- 
tion of the Boston opera company. 
The corner stone of the structure was 
laid in the late fall of 1908 by Mr. Jor- 


(Continued on page seven, column seven) 


r attack against Freiburg on 
of Jan. 22, one soldier and two 
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the Waukegan station today when Presi- 
dent Wilson’s special train arrived short- 
ly before 11 o'clock, en route to Milwanu- 
kee. There was so much cheering that 
the President could not be heard for sev- 
eral minutes. : 

Jam not on a holiday errand,” Presi- 
dent Wilson said from the’ platform. 
J have felt it absolutely necessary to 
tell my friends the need of national de- 
fense. I will go forward on my errand 
with more encouragement as a result of 
your reception.” 

Hundreds of children stood on the sta- 
tion platforms and waved flags as the 
train ped by other towns. 
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| RACIN E, Wis— President Wilson, in 
addresses before several thousand per- 
sons here today, advocated government 
manufacture of all munitions. 

“I, for my part,” he said, “have all 
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mor and was incapeble in consequence of 
| effective seif-criticiom could not indulge 
jin national arrogance without danger to 
_ | iteelf. Education had shown itself capa- 
> | dle, in unscrupulous hands, of producing 
ons of the most colossal catastrophes of 

history. The question was how this dan- 

ger was to be averted in the future; how 


cen 
represent the ideal of authoritative social 1 
discipline, the. blind submission of the ‘a 
citizen to government powers. France. 
and Great Britain, on the contrary, rep- | 
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services of single men have been ob- 
tained by other means, the present sys- 
tem having failed to bring them to the 
colors. 

I have been at some pains to ascertain 
the feeling of the country, and I am con- 
vinced that not only must faith be kept 
with the married men in accordance 
with the prime minister's pledge, but 
more than that; in my opinion some 
steps must be taken to replace, as far 
as possible, the single men now starred, 
or en in reserved occupations, by 
older and married men, even if these 
men have to a certain extent to bé 
drawn from the ranks of ‘those already 
serving. Especially does this apply to 


dag those who have joined these occupations 


since the date of the royal assent to the 
national registration act. This applies, 
though naturally in a minor degree, to 
munition workers. 

There“ is another point to which I 
would most earnestly ask the govern- 
ment to give consideration. I have al - 
ready drawn attention in my previous 
report to the detrimental effect that the 
issue from time to time of lists of re- 
served” occupations has had on recruit- 
ing. Even since that report was, writ- 
ten further and lengthy lists have been 
issued. I do not presume to state what 
are or are not industries indispensable 
to this country, but if there is to be 
any further reservation of occupations 
it is quite clear that the figures I have 
given above must be subject to a reduc- 
tion, and I cannot help hoping that there 
should be some finality to the issue of 


386 | these lists. 


Before concluding, it might be inter- 
esting to give one or two features of 
the campaign. The figures given refer 
only to recruits received between Oct. 23 


and Dee. 15, but as I have been in my 


present office since Oct. 11 I include re- 
cruits for immediate enlistment from 
that date to Sunday; Dec. 19, inclusive, 
and I also include belated returns of 
men (61,661) taken in the group system. 
It has not, however, been possible to 
allot these latter accurately ‘as between 
single or married: the majority appear 
to be men in etarred tions. Dur- 
ing thet time there have been taken for 
the army as follows: | 


Immediate enlistment ............ 275,081 
Attestation in groups. 2,246,630 


r 2,521,661 
Some of the figures of the take of re- 


780 
—— eruits under the group system for par- 


ticular days may also be of interest: 
On Friday, Dec. 10, we took ...... 527 
turday, Dec. 11, we took..... 075 
nday, 12, we took 
onday, Dec. 13, we took 618 


Or a total in the four days of...1,070,478 
In order, however, to get at the num- 
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married is only an estimate, but may be 
taken as substantially accurate. 
tActual records. 
Grand total of military age ....... 5,011,441 
2,829 263 


Total attested, 
Total number remaining ... TA, 2,182,178 


CALCUTTA REVENUE, 
AFFECTED BY WAR 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 
CALCUTTA, India—In a communica- 
tion to the government the port commis- 
sioners of Calcutta point out that the 
war has adversely affected their revenue 
in a new way. The existing Indian ports 
act lays down that vessels in govern- 
ment service are exempt from port dues. 
When the act was passed it appears to 
have been taken for granted ‘that this 
only applied to war vessels and .troop- 
ships. During the present .war, how- 
ever, the government has. bs rter - 
ing vessels wholesale for the sport 
of stores, horses, and 80 forth. In the 
ordinary course these would all have 
been carried by private enterprise, and 
would, of qourse, have been liable to 
Calcutta’s not inconsiderable port. dues. 
As the government has taken these re- 
sponsibilities upon itself, however, such 
vessels must now be looked upon as in 
government service, and are according- 
ly exempt from all port dues. The re- 
sult has been a heavy loss of revenue to 
the port trust, and the commissioners 
have now addressed the government urg- 
ing that this obviously unanticipated 
handicap should be removed. They point 
out that, as things stand, a large num- 
ber of vesseis in the service of govern- 
ment are free to use the port, making 
no return to it, and that, apart from 
the unfairness of permitting so eonsid - 
erable a number of vessels to escape tho 
dues, the net result is to increase, the 
burden upon other interests which ar 
already hard hit by the war. : 


AUSTRALIAN LAND SETTLEMENT 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

ADELATDE, South Australia — The 
policy of the South Australian govern- 
ment in repurchasing large estates has 
resulted in the settlement of a consid- 
erable area of splendid agricultural 
country in different parts of the state. 
The surveyor-general, in his report for 
the year ended June 30, 1915, writes 
that since the closer settlement act of 
1897 was passed, an area of 653,557 
acres has been acquired by the govern- 
ment; at a cost of £2,963,401. 
the last financial year three estates, ag- 
gregating 19,926 acres, were purchased 
for £87,669, and some of this has al- 
ready been allotted. The area of re- 

urchased lande held by settlers on 


P 
June 30, 1916, was 537,810 acres. These 


lands are held under 1835 leases and 
agreements, the annual payments in 


During | 
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GERMAN PETITION 
FOR PEACE TERMS 


(Special to The Christian- Science Monitor) 

ROTTERDAM, Holland—The Nether- 
lands war council has issued the text of 
a petition recently addressed to the im- 
perial chancellor and all the members of 
the Reichstag by the German Peace So- 
ciety urging that an official declaration 
should be made outlining the conditions 
on which Germany would be prepared to 
enter upon peace negotiations. 

The communication argues that, 
whereas two months ago military oper- 
ations were in progress from which each 
of the hostile parties hoped for a favora- 
ble result, these are now ended, and the 
prospect of any great change in the 
present military situation is only very 
distant. Meanwhile the possibility of 
such a change is so uncertain and would 
demand such great sacrifices that there 
are sound reasons for abandoning the 
attempt, and ending the war. The Ger- 
man Peace Society, it continued, was 
aware that it would not be possible for 
the chancellor to formulate any detailed 
conditions, but it considered that he 
might make two declarations that would 
serve to clear the way for further con- 
versations: namely, first that Germany 
intended to respect the independence of 
small nations, and secondly that she 
would be in the foremost ranks of the 
nations in trying to obtain a develop- 
ment of international rights for the pre- 
vention of fresh wars. 

The declaration as to the recognition 
of the rights of small nations was already 
demanded, it insisted, by the military 
situation. At the moment Germany was 
undoubtedly in the strongest position 
from the military point of view, but it 
could not be said that the enemy had 
been conquered. There could, therefore, 
be no question of imposing terms on a 
defeated .enemy. Hence the military 
situation demanded the abandonment of 
annexationist aims, and other considera- 
tions pointed with the greatest empha- 
sis to the same conclusion. The intro- 
duction of alien elements into the Ger- 
man empire, for instance, would be a 
weakening of national unity, and would 
lead to a war of revenge, while the Ger- 
man people would be placed outside the 
pale of those who loved peace. Annexa- 
tion, moreover, would be a breach of the 
inviolable rights of small nations, which 
must be respected by all sides. 

With regard to the second part of the 
proposed declaration the petitioners eon- 
sidered that it would de a great privilege 


for the German government to serve in- 


ternational interests in such a way, for 
a reformation of international rights 
“was the best guarantee of the durability 


education could be made to serve the 


| cause of peace instead of the cause of 
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TRADE AT PORT OF GENOA 

(Special to The Christian Seience Monitor) 

ROME, Italy — According to the report 
presented to the harbor authorities of 
Genoa, 7,398,247 tons of goods have been 
handled at the port from Jan. 1, 1916, 
to Dec. 28, this being an increase of 
506,928 tons over the amount handled 
during the corresponding peried of the 
preceding year, while the figure of 1913 
will probably be reached, if not sur- 
passed. This fact is considered highly 
satisfactory considering the abnormal 
state of Genoa harbor, and would not 
have been possible if depots. had not 
been acquired at Sampierdarena, Ricot, 
Rossiglione, Arquata, novi, Voghera, 
Milan, Santa Margherita, and other 
places. By utilizing to the utmost ad- 
vantage all the machinery, boats, water 
areas, landing stages, open spaces and 
sheds available, more work has been ef- 
fected along the quays of Genoa harbor 
than in any other port of the world. 
Nevertheless, stores of steamers have 
to wait.their turn at the landing stage, 
and scores of others are sent to different 
ports by ministerial orders. To improve 
the situation the balance must be ad- 
justed and as far as possible maintained 
between the cargoes discharged and their 
further transit. The proper balance has 
been attained with regard to military 
supplies and goods for the civil authori- 
ties, and for private commerce the 
trucks have been distributed according 
to tonnage. 


ITALIAN INTERVENTION 

(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

PARIS, France—The Temps ‘has re- 
ceived the following information with re- 
gard to the Italian intervention in the 
Balkans from a correspondent in Milan: 
The Italian press has not so far been au- 
thorized to dispatch correspondents with 
the Italian expeditionary corps to Al- 
bania, neither have any details regarding 
the organization of aid for the Serbian 
army been forthcoming.. A journalist 
who was in Albania before the arrival of 
the Italian contingents has sent the fol- 
lowing details to the Gazzetta di Venezia. 
When the Italians arrived in Albania 
they were met with enormous difficulties, 
roads being practically non existent. A 
section of the troops took a fortnight to 
cover the distance between Durazzo and 
Valona. Ae the crow flies, it is not more 
than about 100 kilometers, but they had 
to make the road as they went. For some 
considerable time the Albanian authori- 
ties have not troubled about their com- 
muniea tions: the dikes had been allowed 
to crumble and the low-lying plains were 
inundated. Not only did the Italians 
have to improvise bridges across the 
three rivers which flow into the Adriatic 


hey powers of Europe to reestablish, by 


of a future peace. Germany, they added, 


has a vital interest in the conclusion of 
treaties and in the establishment of in- 
ternational institutions by which the 
world would be guaranteed against an 
outbreak of new wars. 


of Master Printers of the United King- 


war. The firet lemon they might icarn 
was that education must never de 
allowed to become a mere instrument in 
the hands of the state. 

There could be no real progress in edu- 
ention unless they formed à clearer idea 
than they had at present of the object 
they had in view. With regard to edu- 
cation in England, its resulte were not 
proportioned to the cost and effort they 
involved. The idea hatched by German 
professors that war was the normal ne- 
tivity of state life was held by very few 
English people. Their view was that the 
degree to which any nation regarded war 
as abnormal was a very fair test of its 
standard of civilization. They must, 
therefore, mobilize the forces of educa- 
tion in the interest of international 


peace as effectively and earnestly as the 


German oligarchy had mobilized them in 
the interest of international conflict. Af- 
ter the war he would hike to see an inter- 
national conference at which all the al- 
lied nations should be resented, for 
the purpose of conside how to co- 
operate in maintaining the fellowship 
which war has established. At such a 
conference the place of education in the 
campaign of good will among the nations 
would naturally be discussed. It would 
soon become clear that misunderstand- 
ings arose largely from lack of adequate 
knowledge and from false conceptions of 
national honor, as, for example, that pre- 
posterous idea that it was derogatory for 
a large state to concede anything to a 
small state. It would also become clear 
that no true peace could be founded on 
injustice. 

The history of other nations had been 
far too often crowded out of their school 
curriculum, or, if taught at all, from too 
English a standpoint. Even in their 
secondary schools children knew very 
little of any country but their own. In 
the future there would be no excuse for 
such ignorance. Their children must be 
taught that the British empire was one 
member of a fellowship of peoples. In 
the textbooks history was written far 
too predominantly from the military 
standpoint. The economic interdepend- 
ence of nations, the mutual indebtedness 
of nations in the region of thought, were 
not adequately explained. The result 
was the impression left on the minds of 
children that rivalry and mutual dis- 
trust was the normal atmosphere of in- 
ternational] relations. Superficially, no 
doubt, that conclusion was justified by 
the facts of history, but superficiality 
was precisely one of those vices of 
human thought that history existed’ to 
correct, For example, if they showed 
more clearly the influence which the 
heroic struggle of the Netherlands exer- 
cised on the Elizabethan period in Eng- 
land it would become clear fhat the 
long struggle with the Dutch in the sev- 
enteenth century, by siding the aggran- 
dizement of France, prepared the way 
for the disastrous wars that ended in the 
inconclusive treatx of Utrecht. Or, 
again, it onght to be made clear that the 
worst excesses of the French revolution 
were the result of the attempt of the 
force 


régime which 


of arms, the ancient 


English higher education had not crowd- 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland as 


representing the printing industry, is- 
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resent the progress of democracy, the 


the European conscience the conflict, 
therefore, is not one of ambitions, but 
of two divergent ideals of civilization. 
How can it be thought strange that 
such a conflict should have reverberated 
in neutral countries? In Spain, the sym- 
pathies of the reactionary Right, which 
is, as you know, in the minority, are 
with Germany. On the other hand, the 
Liberal eireles, beginning with the gov- 
ernment and including the extreme So- 
cialist Left, are sincerely in favor of the 
Allies. To appreciate the true value and 
importance of this section of opin- 
ion, it must not be forgotten that the 
constitutional regime by which we are 
governed is wholly liberal, both in its 
outlook and its methods of action. 
Those who side with the Allies are the 
great majority of the nations, including 
every class of society from the peasants 
to the aristocrats. The German parti- 
sans are to be found principally among 
the followers of Don Jaime. 

To the question whether the policy of 
rapprochement between France and 
Spain, to which the Marquis del Muni 
had devoted himself during the 13 years 
that he was in Paris as ambassador, had 
suffered a check owing to the war, he 
answered quite decidedly in the negative. 
The direetion of the foreign poliey of 
our country, he said, is included in the 
treaties drawn up with France and Great 
Britain in 1904 and 1907—treaties which 
I shall always be proud to remember 
bear my signature. Then follawed the 
treaty of 1912, the negotiations for 
which were carried on by M. Garcia 
Prieto and Count Romanones. The di- 
rection given to foreign policy in Spain 
is the work of both the Conservatives 
and the Liberals, the two great govern- 
ing parties; the war has not in any way 
interfered with the continuation of this 
policy. In complete loyalty to these 
treaties we remain neutral, as Great 
Britain and France remained neutral, in 
spite of heir alliances with Japan and 
Russia, during the Russo-Japanese war. 


RAILWAYMEN AND MINERS 

(Special to The Christian Se Monitor) 

LONDON, England — A deputation 
from the National Union of Railway Men, 
headed by the president, A. Bellamy, 
recently waited upon the miners’ execu- 
tive committee, with the object of bring- 
ing about an agreement between the 
railwaymen and miners with regard to 
the differences between the craft and 
industrial trade unions. Mr. Bellamy 
stated that the railwaymen had been 
desirous of meeting the miners’ execu- 
tive with a view to hearing an expres- 
sion of opinion as to their attitude in 
connection with the resolution passed at 
the trade union congress at Bristol on 
the question of industrial unionism. R, 
Smillie, president of the Miners Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, said the federation 
bad not yet fully considered the ques- 
tion, but intended to do so during that 
week if possible. A friendly exchange 
of views took place, and it was agreed 
that should another meeting be neces- 
sary it would be arranged at an early 
date. : 
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rse is situated on the lower slopes 
of | — generally a suit- 
ir ; contour, and thereafter, 
28 miles across tif 
in of the Gujrat “bar” to the Chenab 
‘the Khanki works. For the 
t 80 miles it runs through a tract 
wed by numerous deep and well- 
Bill torrents, having discharges 
from 750 to 150,000 cusecs and 
‘in shifting sandy beds with steep 
For the rest it lies in a 
tract presenting all the dif- 
‘attending the uncertain flow of 
streams. Not only are the cross- 
works numerous and large, but 
frequently and rap- 
y trom deep cuttings to high embank- 
ent eostly and slow in excava- 
; 4 al formation. The work, which 
as been in progress for 10 years, has 
en e to vicissitudes. In April, 
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for the scheme, but these and 
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, England—The Export Asso- 
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GERMAN ESTIMATE 
OF VAILLANT SHOWN 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

BERLIN, Germany—The entire Ger- 
man Socialist press, with the Vorwiirts 
at its head, has published articles in 
honor of Vaillant, the French Socialist 
leader, as it had previously done with 
regard to Jaurés, but of them all the ar- 
ticle by Kautsky in the Neue Zeit was 
perhaps the most generous and the most 
remarkable. 

The tenth congress of the Internation- 
ale, wrote the German Socialist leader, 
was to have met on Aug. 23, 1914. The 
program of the féte with which it was 
to have opened concluded with an article 
by Vaillant entitled “The Internationale 
and Peace,” in which he intimated to 
the congress his desire “to complete what 
the congresses of Stuttgart and Copen- 
hagen had only been able to begin: the 
organization of Socialist action against 
war.” He himself had indicated the road 
along which, in his opinion, the goal 
could most easily be attained. He and 
Keir Hardie had met to discuss the sub- 
ject, and had formulated their ideas in 
a joint proposition placed before the con- 
gress of Copenhagen in 1910, the discus- 
sion of which was postponed until the 
next international congress. . Close- 
ly united as they were, however, in their 
horror of war, and in their views as to 
the t st method of preventing it, they 
were equally widely separated from one 
another when war broke out. 

Keir Hardie attributed responsibility 
for the war to the system, but not to 
the governments of the different na- 
tions; he believed it to be the duty of 
the Socialists of each country to judge, 
not other governments but their own. 
.. Vaillant, on the contrary, saw in 


the central powers the troublers of thé 


peace, and the victory of the empire over 
the Republic was for him the greatest 
danger to liberty in Europe. And for 
that reason he preached war as energet- 
ically as Keir Hardie demanded peace. 
He was not, however, inspired by any 
prejudice against the German people 

When the first congress of the second 
Internationale was opened at Paris in 
1889, continued Herr.Kautsky, Lafargue 
proposed that Liebknecht and Vaillant 
should be elected joint presidents, and 
that they should preside over the first 
meeting together. It will be a sign, he 
said, of the fraternal union that binds 
the Socialists of Germany and France. 
Had Vaillant become unfaithful to that 
fraternal union when he preached a piti- 
less war until Germany should be de- 
feated? By no meant, His desire was 
to vanquish the German armies, not the 
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View of the river Jhelum above Srinagar, Kashmir 


awakened in him memories of the time 
when the lower classes of Paris braved 
Europe in battle array in order to bring 
her liberty. 

This order of ideas, the German writer 
added, is certainly not ours; but they 
are the ideas of a great period in which 
the happiness and liberation of all peo- 
ples, not only of one’s own, were per- 
haps more ardently desired than they 
are today. 


HOUSING REFORM IN 
SCOTLAND DISCUSSED 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

‘GLASGOW, Scotland—At the resump- 
tion of the Scottish national conference 
promoted by the Glasgow Labor party 
housing committee the principal busi- 
ness was the formation of a national 
association to advance the “interest-free 
policy” of housing. D. Gilmour, chair- 
man of the Scottish trades union con- 
gress, in his opening address, expressed 
the opinion that so long as the Houses 
of Parliament were composed very 
largely of the employing classes, they 
were not likely to get twenty millions 
sterling handed over to them, free of 
interest, for the purpose of housing re- 
form. If they were to get the neces- 
sary legislation carried, 
would require to take a keener interest 
in political matters than had been evi- 
dent up to the present time. The prob- 
lem of proper housing was not confined 
to the big towns and cities; it applied 
to every village and hamlet throughout 
the country. In the mining villages 
they had a most deplorable state of af- 
fairs, many families being housed in 
single apartments. The time was past 
when that should be allowed. Private 
enterprise had failed absolutely to meet 
the necessities of the case, though he 
did not go so far as some who con- 
demned people who had money invested 
im house property. After all, it was a 
form of investment, and he was sure 
many eonnected with the cooperative 
movement, which owned à very large 
number of houses, would think twice 
before they agreed to let those houses 
free of interest. 

Joseph Sullivan of the Lanark county 
council described the steps which had 
been taken by the local authority to 
improve the housing conditions in that 
area. He gave details particularly of 
the scheme which had been inaugurated 
for Harthill and Cleland, and the success 
which had attended the enterprise. Mr. 
Sullivan pointed out that the building 
of a hundred houses here and fifty there 
would not solve the problem. What was 
needed was for public authorities to set 
a standard, and see that the speculative 
builder and others observed that stand- 


ard. There was an impression in some 


quarters that if they got cheaper land 
they would get cheaper houses, but 
there was not so much in that argument, 
85 those who used it seemed to believe. 
t was not do much the man who owned 
ps: 9 at eee 
| e who lent the money. 


cooperators 


MINERAl- PRODUCTION 
OF UNITED KINGDOM 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

LONDON, England—Sir Richard Red- 
mayne, chief inspector of mines, in his 
annual report on the output of mines 
and quarries for the year ending Dec. 


31, 1914, states that the total value of 
the minerals raised during 1914 amounted 


to £145,863,032, a decrease of £14,249,- 
635, as compared with 1913. The total 
output of coal was 265,664,393 tons, and 


the value £132,596,853, showing a de- 
crease in the output of 21,766,080 tons, 


and in the. value of £12,938,816, on the 
figures for 1913. The average price of 


coal was 9s. 11.79d. per ton in 1914, as 
compared with 10s. 1.52d. in 1913. The 
quantity of coal exported exclusive of 
coke, manufactured fuel, and of coal 
shipped for the use of steamers engaged 
in foreign trade was 59,039,880 tons. The 
export to the various countries is indi- 
cated by the following figures. 

arte ae tons 
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France 
Italy 
Germany 
Sweden 
Russia 
Denmark 
oa 
Argentina 
...e eee eee a 
Norxwaꝛꝓa y 
Netherlands 
Adding the 3,418,394 tons exported in 
the form of coke and manufactured fuel, 
and the 18,535,616 tons shipped for the 
use of British and foreign steamers en- 
gaged in foreign trade, the total quan- 
tity of coal which left the country was 
80,993,890 tons, as against 98,338,104 
tons in 1913. The amount of coal re- 
maining for home consumption was 184,- 
670,503 tone, or 3977 tons per head of 
the population. In the manufacture of 
coke and briquettes 36,289,010 tons were 
used and 18,381,106 tons in the blast 
furnaces for the manufacture of pig iron, 
as against 39,560,489 tons, and 21,223,607 
tons respectively in the previous year. 
Of coke 18,970,925 tons were obtained 
in 1914, valued at 13,252,526. During 
the year 16,975 coking ovens were in 
use, and 1,840,465 tons of “briquettes 
were produced valued at £1,567,474. Of 
the other non-metallic minerals, the com- 
bined values of the output of clay and 
shale, igneous rocks, limestone, oil shale, 
salt, sandstone, and slate for 1914 
amounted to over £7,500,000 sterling. 
Of the metallic minerals raised in the 
United Kingdom, iron ore is by far the 
most important. During 1914 the out- 
put of ores of this metal was 14,867,582 
tons, valued at 43,921,683. The ore 
yielded 4,786,090 tons of iron and more 
than half of the total quantity of pig 
iron made in this country. During the 
year 1914, 47 tons of gold ore, valued 
at E318 were obtained from mines in 
Merionethshire. The ore contained 99 
ounces of bar gold, and the estimated 
contents of the bar gold were 79 ounces 
of fine gold and 17 ounces of silver. In 
addition to this quantity of fine gold 
900 ounces were contained in copper ore, 
making 
of fine gold. 
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Private or cooperative enterprise will be 
responsible for any actual new departure 
in jndustry, of which the iron and steel 
trades form a very progressive instance, 

Australia’s vast natural resources pro- 
duce numerous examples of raw mate- 
rial, which may be converted to new 
channels of utility. Copper wire, rod 
tubes, and sheet tops, yarn, and wearing 
fabrics form Australia’s raw material; 
fats and oils (obtained in vast quanti- 
ties); the by-products of wool scouring 
(at present run to waste); extracts from 
bark for the purpose of tanning leather; 
the production of alkali from the nat- 
ural salt deposits of South and Western 
Australia; the production of wood pulp 
from the fiber of Australian forest trees; 
the production of alum and potash from 
local deposits of alunite; the exploita- 
tion of natural petroleum deposits, sus- 
pected in several parts of the continent; 
the manufacture of tinplate; the pos- 
sible utilization of cheap water power 
for the producbion of calcium carbide; 
manufacture of margarine; the cultiva- 
tion of flax for fiber and linseed; the 
manufacture of zinc. oxide; the produc- 
tion of cheap sugar for manufacturing 
purposes. 

A scheme is now under consideration 
for the institution ofa new department, 
with the object of a systematic organi- 
zation of Australian industries. In- 
creased duties on all materials from 
Germany or Austria, hitherto not incon- 
siderable feeders of the Commonwealth 
industries, and increased preference to 
Great Britain will do much in future to 
diminish trade with the enemy. The 


opening up and development of these 


new branches of trade; the systematic 
investigation of new, possibilities for 
known raw materials; and the discovery 
and utilization of by-products, wash 
products, and so forth, will afford ‘tre- 
mendous scope for expert and manual 
labor. Australia, depleted as she is, and 
will be, of able, and in many . cases, 
skilled men, thereby offers great oppor- 
tunities for immigrants at this time. 


RECRUITING LABOR IN POLAND 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 
PARIS, France—The Temps. quotes 
information from the Russian paper 
Rousskoie . Slovo, which it has culled 
from a Bulgarian source, to the effect 
that thousands of workmen, both Ger- 
mans and Austrians, daily pass through 
Constantinople on their way to various 
towns in Asia where their labor is re- 
quired for a number of military. works. 
The Germans are endeavoring to obtain 
labor recruits from Poland, and the re- 
sult of these attempts forms the sub- 
ject of some statistics published in the 
Lodz labor: paper Przemyslovietz. War- 
saw and Lodz, it appears, have become 
recruiting centers for workmen, but 
whereas the emigration offices in War- 
saw haye only registered 2600 engage- 
ments, those at Lodz were more success- 
ful. Nearly 23,000 workpeople—2000 of 
them were women registered in the of- 
fices of the Polish Manchester, which 
wee half Germanized even before the 
One of the reasons. of the success 
oft the German recruiting is, however, to 

be found in the poverty which reigns in 
the town. This explains the fact that 


2500 cultured Polish people, men and 


women, have left to work as as ordinary 
mt to 
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Switzerland from January, 1914, to Oe- 


with a membership of 76,500 and a 
yearly expenditure of f. 840,000. 

Some of the chief of these are: The 
Union of Swiss Women for the Elevation 
of Morality, with 25,000 members; the 
International Girls Friendly Society, the 
Swiss branch of which maintains a num- 
ber of homes and employment bureaus, 
and has many agents at railway sta- 
tions, with an annual expenditure of 
f.300,000; the Zürich Women’s Union 
for Temperance Restaurants, the work 
of which has been quite epoch-making. 
At the present time it is running 12 
establishments and has an average daily 
turnover of f. 6000. The arrangements 
made for the 400 or 500 employees are 
exemplary, and they are not allowed 
to take gratuities. Among the women’s 
to help women to 
achieve independence and to stand on 
their own feet may be mentioned 
The League of Swiss Women’s Or- 
ganizations, which includes 83 unions 
with a membership of 25,000, and the 
Union of Swiss Women for the Service 
of the Community, which. has 12,000 
members and endeavors to further the 
domestic and professional training of 
girls. 

It took the initiative in the matter 
of providing instruction in domestic mat- 
ters in the Volksschule and in the eom - 
pulsory continuation schools for girls. 
It also maintains a number of schools 
where such instruction is given, as well 
as a “garden school,” and arranges for 
many courses in housewifery for women. 
The Swiss Union for Women’s Fran- 
chise has 15 branches, and is aiming 
first of all at securing the recognition 
of women as being eligible to sit on 
school boards, parish councils and boards 
of guardians. It has also fornrulated its 
demands regarding the Swiss criminal 
code which is being drawn up. 

The year book contains an article by 
Frau Sophie Glättli on this latter sub- 
jeet, while Mademoiselle Emile Gourd is 
responsible for two articles: “Chronique 
féministe Suisse Romande,” and “Chro- 
nique Internationale.” The latter de- 
scribes the success of the women’s move- 
ment in other countries, especially in 
Australia, North America, Norway, Den- 
mark, and so forth. 

One section ef the year book is de- 
voted to the record of the activities de- 
veloped by women in connection with 
the war. Frau Julie Merz describes, in 
her article “The Women of Switzerland 
and the War,” the work done for the 
Swiss soldiery. 

The depdts of the Red Cross Society 
were soon filled. with contributions of 
all kinds, and quantities of linen and 
other articles of elothing were also sent 
direct to the troops. “No needy soldier 
who applied to a section of The Union 
of Swiss Women for the Service of the 
Community had to be deprived of any 
necessity; while 28 sections undertook 
the. washing, mending and renewal of 
clothing for the troops, and have estab- 
lished temporary or permanent laundries 
for that purpose.” The Swiss Women’s 
Temperance League has also done excel- 
lent servite by opening rest rooms for 
soldiers. The scheme originated with 
Fraulein Else Spiller, and there are now 
more than a hundred such rooms where 
the men can read and get warm non- 
alcoholic drinks and various dainties that 
are a welcome change from the uni- 
formity of their daily fare. 

Mademoiselle Marguerite Gobat has 
an article on the “Union Mondiale de la 
Femme pour la Concorde Internationale,” 
which was founded by Mrs. Clara Guthrie 
Cocke, an American, and 36 other women, 
some of them subjects of belligerent 
countries, in Geneva in February, 1915. 
It now boasts of 5000 members in all 


parts of the world, who have under- 


taken to oppose the circulation of any- 
thing calculated to foster hatred, and to 
do all in their power to promote what- 
ever is calculated to increase mutual 
respect between men and nations, and 
to lead to mutual comprehension. 

Finally, mention must be made of an 
article by Dr. Emma Graf: describing the 
beginnings of the women’s movement in 
Switzerland, and the efforts of Heinri 
Pestalozzi (1746-1827) and of his prede- 
cessors and pupils. 
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Dealing with the subject of house 
rents, Mr. Fraser remarks that the fluc- 
tuations seem to follow no fixed plan. 
It would seem that local causes operate 
in fixing the rentals, because there is no 
general tendency over the whole domin- 
ion for rents either to fall or to rise. 
The return shows a higher figure for 
Wellington at present than for any 
other town, Nelson being the next 


highest. 
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“A Business Community 
with Distinction” 
Aeolian advertising 
has made Aeolian 
Hall a landmark in 
New York. Every 
newspaper reader in 
the greater city knows 
this fine building. 
And its accessibility to 
subway, elevated and 
surface lines combines 
with this wide-spread 
public acquaintance to 
make Aeolian Hall 
the most advantageous 
business location in 
the up-town district. 


ELLEN & JEFFERY 


Agents for Aeolian Hall 
Telephone Bryant 7 
NEW YORK 


Kimball: Oheens 


For the Church, Home and 
: Theatre 


Prowl 2 as much difference in 
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N J music, but for his manner of play- 


med to/ ing it. Out of Pugnani’s moderately long un 
list of concertos and sonatas—in addition | oe 


to various chamber music—Mr. Kreisler 


‘pelected for Sunday'i program a prelude 


of) and an allegro, They were conceived 


quoted in print, with 

ional newspaper's dress- | 

the quoted portion, might be 
ne to any one if the 
is had been heard as spoken 
sher’s intonation, emphasis 
tals of expression, 

with the printed 

ch do much to reveal 


— " | take the ground that 
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with a stark power that would make 
them conspicuous on a program by com- 


| posers of any period. The prelude had 
the voice of one in impassioned utterance, 
one speaking not for himself, but for all; 


and the allegro followed with fired as- 


| sertion, which resolved in hopeless pathos. 
It might well have been one of the vain 


calis of justice to the heedless ears of 
the powers that rule, that have studded 
the peges of history, Very likely such 
wag no} Pugnani’s program, if any—stial 
on) may interpret a composer to suit 


one's self. And it will be for the curious 
to refresh their memory on Italian eventa 
| of 1775-95, 


Ane Bach number was 'ene-which’ Me. 


i Kreisler often plays, containing ‘one of | 
Bach’s inimitable ga vottes, often played | a 


as a separate number. There aré-two. 
‘minuets in this early sonata, beside the 
gavotte and gigue: the further you pur- 
sue the sonata form toward its begin- 
nings, the more you will find is 
on dance forms—the source of all secular 
music. Mr. Kreisler is one player who 
places Bach in that group of artists of 
all times who worked to the glory of 
God,“ and sttictly he plays him, with 
crisp, biting attack and incisive phrasing, 
but with an ear for those ingratiating 
sequences in groups of three and ‘those 
chord resolutions, the march of notes and 
final ritard thet is Bach. 

The Wieniawski concerto, which is 
played so often by both Mr. Kreisler 
and Mr. Elman, is marked by unique 
handling of themes in the allegro, first 
movement. After the piano statement 
and the following piano restatement of 
the firgt theme, there is the main theme 
in which the piano voice endeavors to 
hold the violin to the theme for repeti- 
tion, but the other voice will not and the 
piano capitulates finally and, unopposed, 
the violin’s flights of-fancy make this 
movement the best of all the “Wieniaw- 
skiana.” The romance is conventional, 
nor did Mr. Kreisler seem to take any 
great interest in its bare unvaried tem- 
per. In the other movements Wien- 
iawski has written with great variety, 
getting strength by means of the use 
of octaves, 

In the waltz, E major, Mr. Loeffler 
has borrowed from Chabrier’s fanciful 
and fantastic themes and translated 
them to the language of the violin with 
good success. The Paganini caprices are 
typical. They show the vast technical 
resources of the composer, whose energy 
of style in playing and in composing was 
greater by far than Mr. Kreisler’s. An 
originator, nevertheless he did not al- 
ways use his original’ methods of scor- 
ing for violin to musical ends. The 
caprices which Mr. Kreisler chose, how- 
ever, were of his best, notwithstanding 
that all the violin’s resources were called 
upon. The B minor used harmonics to 
musical purpose; the A minor was eerie 
—the historical Paganini—with harmon- 
ics and left-hand pizzicato, negotiated 
by Mr. Kreisler with facility. 

Comment on Mr. Kreisler’s playing is a 
matter for superlatives. It is best, per- 
haps, to leave the matter to his large 
following who compliment most by their 
attendance: there seems to be no ap- 
propriate hall large enough in Boston to 
hold them. 
larger public more than might be ex- 
pected—to the disappointment to any 
large extent of those who like sterner 
musical fare. Those latter must have 
been well satisfied with the solid meat 
of Pugnani’s prelude allegro and 
Wieniawski’s allegro moderato. There 
were the customary encores after the 
concert Sunday. 


SENTIMENT OF THE 
TRADE CONVENTION 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—The foreign 
trade convention adjourned after hear- 
ing reports on work of group sessions 
devoted to “commercial preparedness.” 
The sentiment appeared to be opposed | 
to government owned merchant ned, 
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the work, or rather of is contrat idea, 
namely, the air which is set in the midst 
of the ae: ee in the slow move- 


striking off copies of the song for those 


in attendance and getting the thanks 
people give to eogwheels and rollers. 
Undoubtedly the pianist at the Carnegie 
Pall recital aimed at taking the popular 
fancy, for as counterpart to the sonata 
in question at the end of his program, 
he had one of the most ingratiating of 
the Beethoven sonatas at the beginning, 


and between the two he had short pieces 


that contained not a note of sternness. 

Following, then, the “Appassionata” 
sonata of Beethoven and little pieces by 

8 of composers, Chopin's sonata 
with the song diversion was the 
usual raat 288 climax; but in an un- 
usual way. In this case the music did 
not overshadow the player. On the con- 
trary, the phrases of that tune stayed 
every moment under his control. They 
submitted to his interpretation, and suf- | 
fered themselves to be secondary to his 
thought. No longer sufficient to them- 
sélves as so much abstract beauty, they 
yielded and became docile to the. ex- 
pression of the performer. 

Of course this is only to say that Mr. 
Hofmann played the Chopin sonata and 
all his other numbers, too, instead of 
letting them play him. He is not the 
artist to give a popular program just 
to win easy favor. Rather he is the kind 
to do it because he has something pro- 
foundly affecting the large public that 
he must say. He never was a trifler and 
he is more serious today than he has 
ever been before, notwithstanding his 
willingness to present subject matter 
that 
people. Formerly he was. impregsive. be- 
cause of his heavy, type and his vigor- 
ous style. Now, quite the reverse of 
all that, his appeal as an interpreter of 
the piano masters is, externally speak - 
ing, the result of a reſned and delicate 
touch, and of a polished and elegant 
phrasing. 


The artist's silage of late, therefore, 


is explained. He has been revising his 
methods; or, perhaps it had better be 
said, changed his outlook on the world. 
But whatever the motive for his course 
of action, he will find few who will deny 
that he has increased his power by put- 
ting restraint on it. 

It should be noted on the negative side 
of the discussion that in one number on 
the program, the Godowsky arrangement 
of the“ Fledermaus“ waltz, the artist car- 
rie? the popular idea a little beyond 
reasonable bounds. He may have gratified 
the arranger by presenting it, but he 
certainly wasted the time of his audience 
with it. His own arrangements of four 
Duteh songs are delightful little. pieces 
that deserve much hearing. 


AMERICAN THEATER 
NOTES 


A special matinee of “The Eternal 
Magdalene,” for the clergy,‘ will be given 
by Julia Arthur at the Plymouth the- 
ater Wednesday afternoon. 


First night interest in New York is 
centered this week on the New Amater- 
dam theater, where Elsie Ferguson will 
appear tonight in the title role of “Mar- 
garet Schiller,” Hall Caine’s play of 
what he calls the next war. The 
Théatre Francais this week presents 
“La Marche Nuptiale,“ by Henri 


Bataille, one of the greatest successes 


of the modern plays at the Comédie 
Francaise. : 


Harvard Dramatic Club’s spring pro- 
duction will have its first. night April 
lly probably in the Hasty Pudding thea: 
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Under auspices of the Drama League 


Mrs. Jessie Southwick will read Mac- 
beth” at the public library Tuesday af - 
ternoon at 4 o’clock. The reading will 
be free to the — 


New tendency in th the 8 8 
business is noted in the recent organiza- 
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Baron Sais ot royal an 
Roland _pushton 


Count Brockton of Thor, minister of war 


Radow, King of 1 
General Hewitt of Adlon. Charles Mussett 
General Brookes of Thor...Gordon Burby 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—With the Pres- 


| ident on à speechmaking tour endes vor- 
ing to stir the people to the necessity of | 


‘immediate measures to arm against pos- 
sible war, and with all the departments 


thought to the same subject, the world 
may have gained the impression that all 
of Washington has been given over to 
planning for armies, battleships and 
other instruments of destruction. 

But within a thousand feet of the 
White House during the past week has 
been portrayed nightly a drama whose 


aim is exactly the antithesis of strife. 
At the Belasco theater “The Greatest 
Nation, a three-act play by Marian 
Crighton and William Elliot, .had its 
premier Jan. 24 and continued during 
the week to preach its doctrine of peace. 

Very little has been said about the 


play, probably ‘because of its peaceable 


character, Nevertheless it was presented 
before large audiences of thinking peo- 
ple and made a most. profound impres- 
sion. The authors confessedly have 
seized what seemed to them to be the 
opportune time to present to the public 
through the medium of the drama some 
things concerning the relations of na- 
tions to consider, and the appeal of the 
play is so strong that the conclusion 
is forced that after all, war is the last 
on the list of things worth while. 

The story of the piece is simple and 
does not depart radically in its romantic 
aspects from. situations that might be 
expected to arise from the affairs of two 
rival adjacent kingdoms, one possessing 
a beautiful crown princess and the other 
a young crown prince, both of whom are 
indifferent to the politieal differences of 
their peoples which, according to. diplo- 
matic necessity, should keep them apart. 

In the prologue Elaine, Queen of Thor, 
enjoins two men of her court who are 
to be the future tutors of her infant son, 
‘the crown prince, to educate him to ab- 
hor war because of its needless waste 
and eruelties. The scene of the first act 
is laid in Thor. 20 years. later. Alan of 


celebrate the completion of an irrigation 
canal that will bring the waters from 
lakes in the mountains to enrich the des- 
ert places on the border of his father’s 
kingdom and which will benefit also the 
lands in the kingdom of Adlon adjoining. 
The action of the play turns on the mis- 
interpretation by Adlon of the crown 
prince’s intentions, the King thinking 
that the purpose is to win his subjects 
away from him by the teaching of dem- 
oeratie doctrines which the crown prince 
of Thor espouses, 

A declaration of war follows, but 
King Adlon finds his army has deserted 
him, the men refusing to go to war 
against Alan, who has become known to 
them as the apostle of lové among men. 
The climax is reached when in the pal- 
ace of King Adlon he discovers that 
Alan’s only purpose in building the 
canal was to give benefits alike to 
both kingdoms. It is understood the 
piece will have a New York run. 

Mrs. Crighton, ho has been assisted 
in preparing her play for the stage 
by William Elliott, is an Indiana wo- 
man, her home town being Warsaw. The 
present is the second play from her 
pen to receive managerial notice. Mr. 
Elliott had already produced, in Mt. 
Vernon, N. V., Mrs. Crighton’s “The 
Alien,” when he learned of “The Great- 
est Nation” and decided that it was a 
stronger play for present production. 
Later, he is expected to produce the 
earlier piece, the third act of which 
was played in New York last May by 
the Theater Assembly. 

The four scenes of “The Greatest Na- 
tion” were done by Joseph Urban. The 
play will be further polished in Wilming- 
ton, and perhaps other places before it is 
submitted to a New York audience. 


MUNITION EXPORTS . 
TO ALLIES UPHELD 


“This meeting was called because we 
believe there is a‘ right and a wrong 
in this war, and we wish to stand with 


with her oppressors.” Thus did Dr. Rich. 
ard C. Cabot sound the keynote of tho 
mass meeting held yesterday afternoon 
in Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Hocking and Josiah Royce, all of Har- 
vard University, with Robert : 


of the government giving more or less 


Donau, crown prince of Thor, is about to 


plated changes in the constitution will 


“vey” and “The Leadin’ Road to Donegal.” 


the defenders of Belgium, rather than 


William Roscoe Pound, William Efnest 7 


Philip. of Adlon, ...........Thomas P. Gun | celle 
E, L. Felter f 


It is apparent that Mr. 0 ana- 
lyzes carefully the meaning of the words 
he is singing, and in his effort to expreas 
that meaning he regards a word but as a 

| | Therefore he 
strives to tinge each word with the 


proper feeling attaching to it in the 
song. His success in doing this deter - 


mines his rank as a great singer. Some- 


one told a story of Madame Marchesi 
once that illustrates the importance of 
feeling in interpretation.. The song had 
to do with the Hindu deity Krishna. 
“That name to thousands of women 
means God,” ‘said the great teacher. 
“Sing it as though you felt it that way, 
and the pupil realized something of in- 
terpretation. 


Mr. Graveure has the ability to make 


his voice respond to his demands on it, 
and so he is able to keep. the atmosphere 
that he desires about the song. Whether 
he has the firm understanding of funda- 
mentals to guide his interpretations will 
appear in due course as he extends his 
range of program. The Dvorak “Biblical 
songs” were conspicuous on Saturday as 
the least successful of the afternoon, but 
that was perhaps as much the fault of 
composer as singer. It takes far more 
than the introduction of a pastoral 
phrase now and then to convey musically 
the idea expressed in the Twenty- third 
Psalm. 

On the other hand one cannot help 
but remember the uncompromising Cal- 
vinistic feeling Julia Culp put into the 
Dutch song Geluekig Vaderland” on the 
same stage a few weeks ago, and remem- 
bering, make comparison “with the in- 
adequate if pleasant sentiment Mr. 
Graveure attached to the supplieation to 
the stern Hebraic egy supposed to 
be apostrophized in No, 3, “God hear 
my prayer! Close- not Thine ear to 
mine e.treaty.” 

The understanding obbligato played by 
Adolph Vogel did much for the Goring- 
Thomas song, and Mr. Bos’ artistry was 
evident in all that he did. The audience 
was of good size and manifested much 
interest and approval. 


RAILWAY PROMOTIONS 

Harry C. Oviatt has been appointed 
superintendent of the Shore line division 
of the New Haven railroad, succeeding 
J. D. Gallary resigned. James McIntosh 
has been appointed master meéhanic of 
the Central New England railway with 
offices at Poughkeepsie, N. X., succeed: 
ing F. B. Fisher, who has been assigned 
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Boots 


Women’s $10.00 Black High Cut 
Skating. Boots 
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Women’s $7.00 Black Russia Calf 
Black Cloth Top Button Boots. 
Women’s $7 Black Patent Leather 
Black Cloth Top Button Boots. . 


Women’s Black Cloth Top Lace 


7 — 


Women's and Misses” Depts. 


Now 


3.85 
5.85 
4.75 
7.00 


see 


Women’s Black Russia Calf, Blu- 


cher Low Shoes, medium and low 


4.25 
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MR. BROWN PI AVS 
MUSIC OF BACH IN 


VIOLIN RECITAL. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Eastern Bureau 


AEOLIAN HALL, New York—Violin re- 
cital by Eddy Brown, with Richard Hage- 
man assisting at the piano; evening of Jan. 
29. The program: Beethoven, sonata in D 
major; Bach, chaconne for violin alone, and 
air for G string; Cartier, “Le Chasse”; Mar- 
cello-Franko; pavane; Ktizdé, rustic dance; 
Wienlawski, polonaise in D major; Paga- 
nini, caprice, No. 24. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Bach understood | 


way that the instrument was an accom- 
paniment for itself. He could write 
a line of notes that were the equivalent 
of four lines. He could take some rough 
blocks of harmony and chisel out of them 
a set of reliefs of Phidian perfection 
and completeness. Perhaps he could not 
do the thing every day; but he.did it 
at least once when he composed his cha- 
conne for violin alone. 

The reason why Bach with all his 
powers of originating musie rarely put 
his tools to this particular kind of work 
was doubtless because he felt small ar- 
tistic necessity for expressing himself 
by the relief method. In any event, 
there is no likelihood that he produced 
this matchless study just to show his 
knack. Had display of skill been his 
object, he would have left to the gen- 
erations of violinists not a masterwork 
but a mere trick-piece, 

The violinist’ in the Aeolian hall re- 


to other duties. 


cital illustrated the difference between 


‘NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSES 


The annual business meeting of the 
Intersettlement Players will be held Fri- 
day night at Denison house. Contem- 


be discussed and officers for the coming 
year elected. 


At Roxbury neighborhood house 
Wednesday night the Dramatic Club will 
‘present two Irish plays, “Hyacinth Hal- 


The program will be lengthened by Irish 
clogs and dances. 


The Glee Club of Norfolk house is to 
sing at Trinity chugch home, South 
Huntington avenue, Wednesday night. 


At Ruggles. street neighborhood house 
Thursday afternoon the mothers whose 
| children are in the pre-kindergarten class 
will meet to hear a talk. In the even- 
ing the house will hold its February 
dancing party at se gymnasium. 


The junior city pecans recently organ- 
ized at Dorchester has proved gr a 
success that a second couneil is to 
e this week from a group of | 
who hitherto have had no 
with the house. 


— —— 


Pupils. from the South End 
of the 


to de 


school will furnish 

at 22 r of 
3 

inion 


progeam 
South Bay Neigh- 
at South Bay! 
eee 


in Yiddish and will be'a discussion of 
the relations between parents and chil- 
dren. On Friday night the camp reunion 
of the Civie Service house will be held 
in the Peabody gymnasium. The motion 
picture plays scheduled for Friday night 
and Saturday afternoon in the Peabody 
playhouse are “Hansel and Gretel” and 
“Aladdin’s Lamp.” 


A six-day program is being arranged 
to celebrate .the dedication of the Fred 
H. Seavey Seminary settlement the week 
of Feb. 21. The settlement is being 
built on Shawmut avenue by Morgan 
Memorial, at a cost of $100,000. Men 
out of work and in need of immediate 
help will be accommodated at the settle- 
ment, given board and lodging and help- 


ed into a position. Temporary work will | 


be given to them in the various indus- 
tries carried on at Morgan Memorial. 


_Tonight is Boys’ Club stunt night at 


how to write for the violin in such a | assistance 


eh 


| Bach’s way of composing from inner 


necessity. and another writer’s way of 
composing from the call of virtuosity. 
Recalled after giving a rather polished. 
and effective performance of the cha- 
conne, he played something by way of 
encore which was not only the violin 
accompanied by itself, but the violin 
accompanied by an imitation of full 
orchestra. It was Bach beaten at his 
own game, but with little glory to his 
antagonist. 

Mr. Brown gave a zealous rehearsal of 
the Beethoven sonata in D major, having 


a music rack before him and the book 


upon it. In this exploit he had scholarly 
from Mr: Hagéman, the 
| pianist. 1 a4 

The new recital-giver shoWe some of 
the qualities of a player of high order. 
He has much mastery of the fingerboard 
and the bow. He is calm in his approach 
to his listeners and he knows how to 
hold their attention to a long work like 
a sonata not only in detail but alsa in 
the large. His tone is excellent in the 
lower range, but it takes ea fancy to 
squeaking rather often in the upper, His 
Bach air on the G string was one of his 
most satisfactory interpretations. On 
his program was a novelty by Ruzdö, 
which should find favor with audiences 
‘that like to hear a brisk tune on plueked 


strings. 


STORE COURSE ESTABLISHED 


Growth of the department store in. 
the United States, its privileges and the 


| relations of the customer to it will be 


discussed in a series of lectures before 
various women’s clubs and organizations 
by Mrs. Marry Schenck Woolman, mem- 
ber of the national industrial commis- 
sion, through the efforts of ‘the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, 


JEWISH FUND INCREASED 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — More 
$150,000 was contributed to the 
war relief committee at a town 
held here yesterday under the 
of the Philadelphia branch of the 
can Jewish relief committee. More 
$92,000 of this amount had been 
in advance. 
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TONIGHT AT 8 


OPENING PERFORMANCE 
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‘BALLET RUSSE 
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Use of mechanical ‘signalling devices 


1 les tor regulating vehicular traffic in the 


the work is, well 
os will | be astonished 


ae 


2 Segre present activities 

0 epar and in proposed activ- 
r the future,” he says. 

erest can also be measured by 

s that the department of uni-, 

sion is receiving from com- 

b, labor unions, literary clubs, 

— etc., for a 3 

ress their membership outlining the 

At 1 of school superintend - 

vis have the plan explained to 

d to have someone from this 

it speak to the students of the 

ion schools before they close 

These superintendents 

: 4 number could profitably 

arene by Correspondence 


oo during the long 


nd a 1 great desire for continued 
n extension classes by the teachers 


—.— fell. Many towns 
had classes of teach-, 
h ‘euroliments varying from 15 


demand for extension in- 
n was ‘greater than the state 


* Ps 


" oe yl 


3 1 


learning could supply. 


ane enon why the demand for 
‘will not be as keen in Massa- 


‘ sas in Kansas when the system 
understood. 


** 
wes! 

bli n K. the 1 of uni- 

t a@ tension of Massachusetts will 

sive authority to establish resident 

sion | classes in the near future in 

Merious centers where college work 

‘done under capable instructors. 

ve received assurances from a num- 

f citizens where I have been that 

. sufficient demand in their 
1 this out to perfection. 

1 am asked, Where would 

ret instructors for resident classes 

ö work ?’ They seem to lose 

t of the fact that distances be- 

: : t towns in Massachusetts are 

y smal ‘and as many as a score of 

and universities cover the en- 

fe. These have excellent facul- 

o draw from for a class here and 

pee. I found one professor in 

| a trip of over 400 miles 

* > weeks to teach one class while 

N the greatest distance 

a could ~ emma go in a straight 


od 
“ae 


13 
| ahaa — have not gone far 
h to draw many conclusions from 

it in correspondence study, 
ne thing that has impressed us is 

ge number of applications for 
both elementary and college 
Civil service and mathematics 
te ‘be running abreast for second 
with bookkeeping a close follower. 
ish has made a good 

» a have also the electrical subjects, 
; cial electric wiring, which affords a 
ation for the state examination 


from past experience in this work I 
Id not hesitate to say that with afe- 
te support, a little time to get the 

inization under way and the people 

familiar with the idea that 
¢ wil — * at what can 


| ATION TRAINING 
| JOOLS ARE PLANNED 


¥ YORK, N. Y.—Preparations for 
— — test for aviators 


Me ies r Newport 


—— 1 


tan 8000 i reported to have 
throughout the country to 

e the work. A group of men in 

pb s underwritten $50,000 of this 
for 100 aviators. 


streets of Boston is to be put up to 
‘thé publie by the commiesioners of the 


, street laying out department though they 


ere e e eee 
tention of 60 doing. 


The street commissioners, at the same 
public hearing, which is advertised to 


be held tomorrow morning in the heat- 


ing room of the commission on the 
fourth floor of the city hall annex, pro- 
pose to ask the public to consider rules 
and regulations for the control of pedes- 
trians at street crossings. 

The members of the board have heard 
that the signal box at the junction of 
Winter street with ‘Tremont is not re- 
garded by all experts an unqualified sue · 
' cess: The device cannot be styled a sema- 
phore in the accepted sense of the term, | 
and there is not a unanimous opinion that 
a street traffic regulating device of this 
sort is well adapted for practical use. 

The continued reluctance of the police 
department to operate the signal box 
perched on a little embankment in the 
middle of the none tod wide Tremont 
street, though the street commissioners 


police “were ready and willing to oper- 
ate” the signaling device, is taken by 
many as a mute assertion of the atti- 
tude of Stephen O'Meara, commissioner 
of police. That the commissioner will 
refuse to operate any sort of machine 
if asked by the street commission is 
not thought, but the fact remains that 
the commissioner is one who makes haste 
slowly and that he has declared more 
than once that he does not think Bos- 
ton’s streets lend themselves to such 
mechanical means of traffic control. 

The street commissioners have re- 
ceived communications from street traffic 
students telling them of the sort of 
device used in New York and other 
cities which takes up less of space in 
the street, and is so constructed that 
chauffeur, driver or pedestrians may see 
at a glance and not be compelled to 
read whether the street is open or 
closed. The ordinary device acts much 
the same way as the standard railroad 
semaphore ‘signal machine. 

The commissioners have decided to 
hear Boston opinions on the working of 
the present system and machine and 
how its extension to other street inter- 
sections will act to facilitate the passage 
of traffic. 

The inauguration of new rules for the 
regulation of “pedestrian traffic: on the 
streets is proposed for consideration at 
the hearing. The street commission has 
approached this change in Boston street 
rules slowly and cautiously. It is real- 
ized that the narrowness of the city’s 
streets has been largely responsible for 
the habit of the people to run across a 
thoroughfare at almost any point rather 
than to continue on to some cmpssing. 


CHAIRMAN BURNETT 
FOR LITERACY TEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C-—Adoption of 
the literacy test for immigrants will in 
normal times keep out each year more 
than 200,000 aliens such as brought about 
the labor conditions at Youngstown, cul- 
minating in the recent strike, Chairman 
Burnett of the House immigration con- 
mittee said in the majority report on the 
Burnett immigration bill filed today. The 
report attacks as gross lawlessness al. 
leged acts of transportation companies 
in making up for slack immigration since 
the war began, by bringing over aliens 
unfit to pass the present immigration 
| standards. In the last year more than 
20,000 unfit were deported. Heavier fines 
imposed by this bill are expected to keep 
steamship companies within the law. 


UPHOLD CONVICTION 
OF DAVID LAMAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The conviction 
of David Lamar for impersonating a 
member of Congress was sustained by 
the supreme court today when his mo- 
tion to dismiss the indictment was de- 
nied. David Lamar probably will be 
taken to Atlanta within 30 days. He was 
convicted of impersonating Congressman 
A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania in 
conversation by télephone from Washing- 
ton with Lewis Cass Ledyard, Judge Rob- 
ert S. Lovett and other Wall street men 
in June, 1913, d the money trust 
investigation. David Lamar told the 
Wall street men that he (im the role of 
Mr. Palmer) was in a tion to do 
them much good. 


MOTION TO ADVANCE 
. COAL TRUST SUIT 


have declared time and again that the 


Poll of Republican Club Mem- 


ben Shows That of 901 Re- 
turning Answers 772 Favor a 
Ka to che Old System 


That Republicans of Massachusetts 
are thoroughly aroused over the abuse 


of the present primary system, by which 
Democrats ha ve been able to dictate Re- 
publican nominations in many instances, 
is revealed in the resulte of the poll of 
the members of the Republican Glub of 
Massachusetts, made public today. Of 
901 members returning answers, 772 
were in favor of a return to the party 
enrollment system and of advocacy by 
the club of a legislative bill to this ef- 
feet. 

About 10 days ago a return postal 
card was sent to each of the club’s mem- 
bers asking them to express their opin- 
ion and desire in the matter of restoring 
party enrollment in the primaries, and 
whether the club shvuld advocate such 
action before the Legislature. To date 
the voting has resulted as follows: 
Whole number of votes, 90]; favoring 
both propositions, 772; opposing both 
propositions, 98; favoring first or sec- 
ond proposition, and opposing remaining 
one, 21; blank ballots, 10. ’ 

Of those favoring a restoration of 
party enrollment, many stated that it 
was the manipulation of the primary 
nominations by Democrats, voting in 
large numbers for a particular Republi- 
can candidate for nomination, that had 
convinced them that the former n 
was bet ter. 

Others objeeted to a return to ital 
enrollment, believing that some new sys- 
tem could be devised that would not 
prove so objectionable as enrollment. 
Voters throughout the commonwealth 
had opposed enrollment and refused to 
attend the primaries while it was in 
force because it required a voter's party 
affiliations to be made public. 

Some of the comments made by mem- 
bers of the Republican Club when return- 
ing their ballots throw a light on the 
feeling on the present primary system. 
Among them have been selected the fol- 
lowing: 

“None. but Republicans should aay who 
should be the Republican nominees.” 

“The fallacy of the present system has 
been 

“Why should members of either party 
be allowed to assist in nominating can- 
didates of its adversary parties?” 

“While favoring party enrollment, do 
not believe in a man’s declaring himself 
at the polls.” 

“I am apposed. to present methods of 
nomination. It increases the burden of 
both candidates and voter without bene- 
fit.” 

“It is an outrage to have Democrats 
pack a Republican caucus, for that is 
what the law amounts to.” 

“The primaries have ceased to serve 
any good purpose.” 

“I am not a believer in primaries, but 
as we have ar they should be party 
affairs.” 

“I am sure LP the party enroll- 
ment was a great political blunder, and 
think the club should advocate its res- 
toration and arouse interest all over the 
state.” 

“Newton Republicans have had all they 
want of such primaries as the last mu- 
nicipal one.” 

“Party enrollment was the best thing 
we ever had, but it was not popular with 
the ‘straddlers.’ By all means let the 
club advocate party enrollment before 
the Legislature.” 

“I ‘should favor party enrollment if 
there is no other way to insure only 
party members voting in their own cau- 
cuses.” 

“Think we ought to correct the pres- 
ent evils without party enrollment.” 

“I am most emphatically in favor of 


legislation to restore party enrollment at 


the primaries ‘in view of our recent 
Newton experience.” 

“The present method offers a premium 

on trickery.” 
I am in favor of legislation that will 
prevent Democrats from ‘ Re- 
publicans in nominating their candidates. 
I think the club should advocate legisla- 
tion that will bring about the desired 
result either by restoring party enroll- 
ment or some other method. The pri- 
maries are nothing but a farce under the 
present law.” 

“I have in the past opposed party en- 
rollment, but at the last primary I 
saw things that made me change my 
mind. Too much want to help you!“ 

J fear that the Legislature is very 
likely to give much weight to the argu- 
ment that there is no justification for 
deliberately reenacting a system abol- 
ished less than two years ago with a 
decisive approval by the voters on a 
referendum. Might it not, therefore, be 
expedient to devise and advocate a sys- 
tem for primary nominations that would 
obviate the undesirable features of the 

. eee and at the same time 

the voter of the necessity of 
publicly calling for a party ballot? How- 
ever, the fundamental involved is that 


y 
ee ee ee 
If we must return to the former en- 
rollment system to accomplish this, re- 
turn we should.” 
Of those 98 members who voted “no” 


to ask the Legueiatare -foF 


: 


iF 
: 


ri 


but recently been enacted. It should 


would remedy the evils of the present 


this elub.“ 
No action has yet been taken as to 
whether the club will formally go before 


the Legislature. 


REPUBLICANS TO DINE 
The Ward 25 Republican Club’ will 
hold its seventh annual dinner at the 
Boston City Club tonight. Governor Me- 
Call and other state officers are expected 
to be present. 


MORAL TO SEND 
MUNITIONS TO 


-(Continued from page one) 


senger ships and murdered women and 


uous deflance of this warning Germany 
has sunk these ships and killed non- 
combatants until the number mounts up 
into the thousands. 

“Whether the acts were done by Ger- 
man submarines or by Austrian sub- 
marines or, as is now claimed, by .Turk- 
ish submarines, or, as may possibly be 
claimed in the future, by Bulgarian 
submarines, represents merely the con- 
temptuous desire of Germany—the di- 
recting and dictating mind of the cen- 
tral powers—to give this government a 
chance to crawl out of making good its 
fine words. 

“Unfortunately, it is evident that 
many of our public men are afraid of 
Germany, and’ are willing to sacrifice 
the honor of this country to their fears. 
There is practically no French-Ameri- 
can or English-American vote and these 
politicians therefore feel that they can 
act against English and France with 


“I believe that the great mass of 
Americans of German descent are 
straight-out Americans and nothing 
else, just as good Americans as citizens 
of any other descent in this country. 
In the great crisis of the civil war a 
larger proportion of the men of recent 
German origin than of the men of old 
native American stock stood for the 
Union and for freedom.” 

He considered preparedness, declaring 
we should have a mobile army of 150,000 
and a total regular army of about 250, 
000 men. He added: 

“As has been well said, the policy of 
speaking softly and carrying a big stick 
is in the long run infinitely safer than 
the policy of indulging in irrelevant noise 
and brandishing an olive Branch. 

“The proposal for the so-called conti- 
nental army is a proposal to meet Uncle 
Sam’s need for an automatic or a self- 
cocking .45 by giving him a muzzle-load- 
ing 22.“ 


EXPLAINS ECONOMIC 
PRESSURE THEORY 


The theory of economic pressure as a 
means of averting war was explained by 
Herbert S. Houston, chairman of the 


committee on information of the League 


to Enforce Peace, and president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at a luncheon of the American 
Society of Colonial Families at Colonial 
House, 301 Newbury street, Saturday. 
“Money,” said Mr. Houston, is interna- 
tional, because in all civilized countries 
it has gold as the common basis. Credit 
based on gold is international and com- 
merce based on money and on credit is 
international. The use of these things in 
the form of economic pressure behind a 
world court would be a most effective 
power to maintain peace. In times past 
it has been used by one nation against 
another. with great effectiveness. 

“When Philip was organizing the great 
armada, the merchants of London per- 
suaded the merchants of Genoa to with- 
hold credit and moneys from the Spanish 
king, with the result that the armada 
was delayed for over,a year, giving the 
English time to prepare to meet it. The 
same measures were used by France 
against Germany less than a century 
ago, preventing a war then imminent. 
The loss in trade would be comparative- 
ly small or gregt in proportion to the 
amount and duration of the pressure, 
but it would be at most only a fraction 
of the loss caused by war.” 0 


BRIDGE COSTS 
TOBE APPORTIONED 


Apportionment of costs for repairing 
and altering the Everett bridge, oonneet- 
ing East Everett and Everett, is the sub- 
ject of a conference at the offices of the | 818 

: service commission appointed by 
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retention of a bad law to say that it has 
also be said that any change which} 
primary law would be satisfactory to 
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safety—and their motto is safety first. | 
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“To have this work in the home is 
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THE. ATLAS 


Is the 1916 “New Reference Atlas of 
the World,” containing nearly 200 
pages, with 128 of maps, beau- 
tifully printed in colors, with mar- 

ginäl reference . 2 illus- 
trated description of PANAMA 
CANAL, all handsomely bound in red 
cloth, size 1054x135. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRIPS’ PROPOSED 
BY BUSINESS MEN 


Several parties of United States fin- 
anciers and business men are being made 
up to return the visit of the delegates 
to the Pan-American financial conference 
held in Washington last May at the in- 
vitation of the government. Six dif- 
ferent trips are projected by the com- 
mittee on return visits to South America 
that was appointed at the Washington 
conference. 

Emphasis is placed on the announce- 
ment that these trips “are to be neither 
selling trips nor pleasure parties,” but 
definite efforts towards the solution of 
problems sufficiently serious and impor- 
tant to justify the attention of the high- 
est class of commercial and technical 
men of the United States. 

Trips projected, but the personnel of 
which is not yet completed, are as fol- 
lows: 

Visiting Peru, Bolivia and Chile, party 
to consist of not more than 10 persons, 
no ladies, departing during the month of 
April, date of return to the United 
States not yet definitely decided. 

To Ecuador, size of party and dates 
of departure and return not yet deter- 


| mined, 


To Brazil, party consisting of not lesa 
than five nor more than 10 persons; 
leaving the United States during the 
month of April, date of return to the 
United States not yet determined. 

To Cuba, Santa Domingo, Venezuela 
and Colombia, size of party and dates of 
departure and return to the United 
States not yet determined. 

Persons interested in any of the fore- 
going trips should write immediately to 
R. H. Patehin, secretary, committee on 
return visits to Latin America, Indie 
House, New York city. 

The personnel of the following trips, 
it is understood, is practically complete: 

To Argentine, party to consist of not 
less than five nor more than 10 persons, 
leaving the United States during the 
month of April, date of return to the 
United States not yet determined. 

To Uruguay and Paraguay, party con- 

sisting of seven persons, leaving the 
United States the latter part of Febru- 


ary, date of return to the United States || 


not yet determined. 
Members of the parties will be pro- 


rided with eredentials from the 3 


States —— 


J. X. COLE A CANDIDATE 
John N. . of the Boston 


BAY STATE FARE 
CASE TO RESUME 


After a respite of 10 weeks hearings 
on the petition of the Bay State Street 
railway to increase ita fares to six cents 
are scheduled to be resumed tomorrow 
at 10:30 a. m. at the hearing room of 
the public service commission, Beacon 
street. Robert M. Feustel, the road’s 
valuation expert, is to be placed on the 
stand for examination by the “allied” 
counsel opposing the petition. — 

The first hearing on this petition was 
given on Nov. 8 and on Nov. 17 the com- 
mission decided to postpone further 
hearings until Feb 1 in order that the 
remonstrants might have ample oppor- 
tunity to examine the expert testimony 
introduced by the roads in putting in 
its case. 


0 


TESTS FOR TEACHERS BEGIN 

Men and women wishing to teach in 
Boston public schools and not holding 
certificates are given opportunity to 
qualify in examinations starting at the 
Boston normal school this morning. Ex- 
aminations for the high and normal 
school positions begin today and will be 
continued tomorrow. Elementary school 
candidates will be examined on Wednes- 
day and Thursday and industrial] school 
teachers on Friday. Jeremiah E. Burke 
is in charge. 


NEW GOVERNMENT PROPOSED 

NEEDHAM, Mass. Radical changes in 
town government here are proposed by a 
committee of the Needham Board of 
Trade which will meet this evening to 
consider the question. A board of five 
selectmen with increased powers is the 
plan of the committee, the chairman of 
which already has filed a bill in the 
Legislature with referendum attached. 


ENTRIES FOR PARADE COMING IN 
The memorial day workhorse parade 
is expected to be the largest the city 
has ever had, the entries for it al- 
ready beginning to come in. The asso- 
ciation announces that entry blanks 
ean be obtained at the offices at 15 


eall attention to the ‘need of proper 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE TO MEET 


Many New England delegates go to 
Washington, D. C., next week to attend 
the fourth annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
which opens Tuesday, Feb. 8. The Bos- 
ton group leaves the South station at 5. 
p. m., Monday. 

The Boston chamber is entitled to send 
10 delegates and 10 alternates. Among 
those to attend are: President Louis K. 
Liggett, Secretary James A. McKibben, 
Walter H. Belcher, A. F. Bemis, Edmund 
Billings, Chester I. Campbell, Henry C. 
Castle, Harvey 8. Chase, Louis A. Cool- 
idge, Arthur W. Donovan, Howard H- 
liott, Frank E. Ewing, John H. Fahey, 
Charles C. Ferris, A. Lincoln Filene,, Ed- 
ward A. Filene, George A. Fiel, Charles 
E. Hildreth; George Hutchinson, Stanley 
King, John 68. Lawrence, William E. 
Litchfield, M. S. Orth, John F. Perkins, 
B. J. Rothwell, James T. Wetherald, F, 
W. Whitcher. 

The closing session of the annual meet- 
ing will be the dinner at the New Wil- 
lard hotel at which time the delegates 
are to be addressed by President Wilson. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ISSUE IN MEXICO 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—According to 
a statement issued today by the Mexican 
confidential agency in ‘Washington, the 
policy of making a more general dis- 
tribution of lands which was one of the 
cardinal precepts of the Madero revolu- 
tion is being carried out in Mexico, 
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the financial 

ad ble clarity. 

l the Chantiers de la 
s only 7 per cent, the Chan- 
Saint; Na pays 9 per cent, 
the Ch de la Loire 15 per 
whilst their shares issued at 500 
are worth respectively 1300 
re which receive the war 
rs of the government are, of course, 
ed still more profitably. The 
ples de la Marine-Homécourt pays 13 
ent, whilst its 500-franc shares are 
ed at 1625 francs. The Chatillon- 
mentry pays 16 per cent, and its 
, also of 500 francs, are quoted at 
fr Finally, the Creusot works, 
i pay 20 per cent, find their shares 
0 francs quoted at 2200 francs. Even 


a dus dividends, Monsieur De- 
points out, represent only a portion 
10 ts, since the famous financial] 
ial L’Information calculates that, 
p 1897, the Aciéries de la Marine- 
écourt has formed a reserve fund of 
0,000 francs besides distributing 45, 
100 francs amongst its shareholders, 
ay nothing of having set aside an 
ament for depreciation sufficient to 

than account for any possible loss. 
lentry has set aside a sum amount- 
times its own capital, name- 
3,460 francs. Whilst finally the 
sot Company has managed to set 
o 75,000,000 francs out of its profits. 
| circumstances, it is not diffi- 
‘to understand that the requirements 
na demand the ablest direction 

bl Thus, behind the Creusot 

ks-stands the great bank known as 
Union Parisienne; behind the Aciéries 
la Marine-Homécourt stands the 

Lyonnais; and behind the Chan- 
la Méditerranée stands the Comp- 
pte. Here too emerges an- 

* common to the armor 
ts of all countries, namely, the em- 
nent in high positions of an innum- 
number of officers from the na val 

5 ry services. Thus the Creusot 

d the services of two admirals, 


the war at all events, 
0 and one general. The 
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the first Republican Governor of 
husetts. It was through his ju- 
dicious action in mobilizing the state 
militia, that the war Governor who fol- 
lowed him into office was able to respond 
first of all the state executives to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s call to arms.” 
Mr, Brackett referred to a number of 


show his great patriotism and loyalty 
as well as remarkable ability in all posi- 
tions to which he was chosen, To show 
his loyalty he resigned the office of pres- 
ident of the Illinois Central railroad 


become major-general in the Union army. 
General Banks served throughout the war 
with credit and bravery. 

Governor McCall spoke briefly of the 
achievements of the Waltham Governor 
and referred to his career as one of the 
most brilliant of any in the history of 
the country. He paid tribute to the 
perseverance shown by General Banks, 
who was defeated seven times as candi- 
date for the state Legislature before he 
was elected. 

In front of the platform were three 
rows of members of F. P. H. } 
post 29, G. A. R. Members of the Daugh- 
ters of Veterans and Woman’s Relief 
corps were also present. The follow- 
ing committee was present as the offi- 
cial representatives of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts: Senator Na- 
than A. Tufts of Waltham, Senator 
George Ellis of Newton, Speaker Chan- 
ning Cox, Representatives Drury and 
Gibbs of Waltham, Armstrong of Som- 
erville, Sullivan and Wall of Boston and 
Sergeant-at-Arms James Beatty of Wal- 
tham. 

Mayor Eben J. Williams opened the 
exercises with a brief address, intro- 
ducing Nathan Warren as chairman. The 
Rev. . Francis E. Webster, rector of 
Christ church, offered prayer. At the 
close of the observance the audience 
“America.” Members of the Banks 
family at the afternoon service were 
Miss Maud Banks, a daughter of General 
Banks, Joseph Banks, a son, and Mies 
Sybil Banks, a niece.. The Banks home- 
stead stands on Main street, Waltham. 


WORK OF TWO 
ORGANIZATIONS IN 
BOSTON DESCRIBED 


Addressing the Ward Ten Good Gov- 
ernment Association at q dinner at the 
Hotel Hemenway on Saturday evening, 
Miss Ellen A. Webster, secretary of the 
Boston Students Union, and George W. 
Mehaffey, secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 


doing for young men and women living 
in Boston. 

The Boston Students Union was organ- 
ized as a center for young women coming 
to Boston to study. It was found, Miss 
Webster said, that many young girls 
came with no knowledge of where they 
were to stay after they got here and 
just walked the streets looking for a 
place with rooms to let. 

The organization which she represents 


year, getting 
send them out 
to prospective students, 

The union goes further, it has secured 
the cooperation of the owners of these 
lodging places for the welfare of the 
students. In addition it provides a home 
where some of the girle can live and 
others get their meals, while on holidays 

celebration 


incidents in the life of General Banks to 


told of what those two organizations are 


PART I 

LONDON, England—As mentioned in 
cable dispatches to The Christian Science 
Monitor, a dispatch from General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, G. C. B., to the secretary of 
state for war was recently published. 
The dispatch, which has been long and 
eagerly awaited, is marked by the clear- 
ness, distinction and conciseness which 
have characterized all the dispatches of 
the former commander in chief at the 
Dardanelles, Although concisely written, 
however, it is an extremely lengthy doc- 
ument, covering the whole of the opera- 
tions from May 10 to Oct. 17, when he 
left the peninsula, outlining the position 
as it was before the first date mentioned, 
discussing the possible courses of action, 
describing the battles of July 12-13 and 
July 31, and going into detail as to the 
great attack on Aug. 6, the advance from 
Anzac and the failure of Suvia bay. The 
following is the first portion of the dis- 
patch. ; 

Sir Ian Hamilton begins by. mention- 
ing that on May 10 and 17 he had 
cabled for reenforcements, but that be- 
tween the dates of dispatch and arrival, 
Russia had given up the idea of cooper- 
ating from the coast of the Black sea, 
thereby setting free Turkish divisions 
for the Dardanelles. During June, Lord 
Kitchener, it appears, became aware of 
the bearing of these facts and promised 
Sir Ian Hamilton three regular divisions, 
plus the infantry of two territorial divi- 
sions, the advance guard of these troops 
to reach Mudros by July 10 and their 
concentration to be complete by Aug. 10. 

Sir Ian Hamilton had already nar- 
rowed down the methods of employing 
these fresh forces to one of the follow- 
ing four: 

(a) Every man to be thrown on to the 
southern sector of the peninsula to 
force a way forward to the Narrows. 

(b) Disembarkation on the - Asiatic 
side of the Straits, followed by a march 
on Chanak. ’ 

(e) A landing at Enos or FEbrije fo 
the purpose of seizing the neck of the 
isthmus at Bulair. 

(d) Reenforcement of the Australian 
and New Zealand army corps, combined 
with a landing in Suvla bay. Then with 
one strong push to capture Hill 305, 
and working from that dominating point 
to grip the waist of the peninsula. . 

The first three courses, Sir Ian Ham- 
ilton explains, were rejected owing to 
various insuperable. difficulties which 
he details, although in many ways they 
were attractive projects. T 
project (d) the surmounting of the dom- 
inating height, Hill 305, with the cap- 
ture of Maidos and Gaba Tepe as its se- 
quel, Sir Ian Hamilton says that 
the very first he had hoped that by 
landing the force under the heights of 
Sari Bair they would be able to 
the Turkish communications 
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Sir Jan Hamilton in London on his return from the Dardanelles 


was better than an entrenched country, 
and that supply and water problems 
might be countered by careful prepara- 
tion. 

Before a man of the reenforcements 
had arrived, Sir Ian Hamilton says, my 
mind was made up as to their employ- 
ment, and by means of a vigorous offen- 
sive from Anzac, combined with à sur- 
prise landing to the north of it, I meant 
to try and win through to Maidos leav- 
ing behind mie a well-protected line of 
communications starting from the bay 
of Suvla. The commander-in-chief also 
decided that he must take the plunge by 
the second week in August, so as to 
eliminate the moon; otherwise the whole 
venture would have to be postponed for 
a month. To realize the dangers of this 
he had only to consider how notably his 
prospects would have been bettered had 
these same reenforcements arrived in 
time to enable him to anticipate the 
moon of July. 

Place and date having shaped them- 
selves, the intervening period had to be 
filled in avith as much fighting as possi- 
ble. Working out my ammunition al- 
lowance, he says, I found I could ac- 
cumulate just enough high explosive 
shell to enable me to try one serious 
attack per each period of three weeks. 
I was thus limited to a single effort on 
a large scale, plus the prescribed unceas- 
ing .offensive routine, with bombing, 
sniping and mining as its methods. The 
action of July 12-13 was meant to be 
a sequel to the action of June 28. That 
advance had driven back the Turkish 
right on to the second main system of 
defense just south of Krithia, but on my 
center and right the enemy still held 
their forward system of trenches and it 
was my intention on July 12 to seize the 
remaining trenches of this foremost sys- 
tem from the sea at the mouth of 
Kereves Dere to the main Sedd-el-Barr- 
Krithia road along a front of some 2000 
yards, 

Describing the attack in detail and 
paying a tribute to the French and 
Scottish who took part, mentioning also 
the over-eagerness of the one hundred 
fifty-fifth brigade, the fourth battalion 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, who ad- 
vanced until they ‘came under @ cross 
fire from friend and foe, Sir lan Hamil- 
ton says: Generally the upsbot of the 
attack was this: On our right and left 
and on the French left, two lines had 
been captured, but in neither case was 
the third or last line of the system in 
their hands. Elsewhere a. fine feat of 
arms had been accomplished and a solid 
and enduring advance had been achieved, 
giving us far the best si'cd line for de- 
fense, and with it the best shield for 
machine gun and rifle fire we had hith- 
erto obtained upon the peninsula. 

Only one other action need be men- 
tioned before coming to the big opera- 
tion of August. On the extreme right 
of Anzac, the flank of a work 
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so turned out, entirely successful, 
with the result that the Turks, despite 
their excellent. spy system, were caught 
completely off their guard at dawn on 
Aug. 7. 
Having settled upon the manner. and 
time of the diversions, orders had to be 
issued for the main operations. Within 
the narow confines of the positions we 
held on the peninsula, it was impossible 
to concentrate even as much as one third 
of the fresh troops about to be launched 
to the attack, nor could Mudros and 
Imbros combined absorb the whole of 
the remainder. The strategic concentra- 
tion which precedes a normal battle had, 


be a very. wide dispersion. Thus, of 
the forces destined for my offensive on 
the day before the battle, part were at 
Anzac, part at Imbros, part at Mudros, 
and part at Mitylene. These last three 
detachments were separated respectively 
by 14, 60 and 120 miles of sea from the 
arena into which they were simultaneous- 
ly to appear. 

To-insure the punctual arrival of all 
these masses of inexperienced troops at 
the right moment and spot, together 
with their material, munitions, stores, 
supplies, water, animals and vehicles, 
was a prodigious undertaking, demand- 
ing not only competence, but self-confid- 
ence, and I will say for my general staff 
that I believe the clearness::and ‘‘com- 
pleteness of their orders for this coneen- 
tration and landing will hereafter be 
studied as models in military academies. 
The need for economy in sea transport, 
the awkwardness and restrictions of 
open beaches, the impossibility of land- 
ing guns, animals or vehicles rapidly, all 
these made it essential to create a special 
separate organization for every single 
unit taking part in the adventure. A 
pack mule corps to supply 80,000 men 
had also to be organized for that specific 
purpose, until such time as other trans- 
port could be landed. As to water, that 
element of itself was responsible for a 
whole chapter of preparations. An enor- 
mous quantity had to be collected sec- 
retly and as secretly stored away at 
Anzac, where a high level reservoir had 
to be built, having a holding capacity 
of 30,000 gallons, and fitted out with 
a regular system of pipes and distribu- 
tion tanks. A stationary engine was 
brought over from Egypt to fill that res- 
efvoir. Petroleum tins. with a carrying 
capacity of 80,000 gallons were got to- 
gether and fixed up with handles. 

Turning to Suvia bay, it was believed 
that_good wells and springs existed both 
in the Biyuk, Anafarta valley and in 
Suvla plain. Nevertheless the war of- 
fice were asked to dispatch, with each re- 
enforcing division, water receptacles for 
pack transport at the rate of half a 
gallon per man. The sheet-anchor on 
which hung the whole of these elabor- 
ate schemes was the navy. One tiny 
flaw in the perfect mutual trust and 
confidence animating the two services 
would have wrecked the whole enter- 
prise. Experts at a distance may have 
guessed as much; it was self-evident 
to the rawest private on the spot, but 
with men like Vice-Admiral de Robeck, 
Commodore Roger Keys, Rear-Admiral 
Christian and Capt. F. H. Mitchell at 
our backs, we soldiers were secured 
against any such risk, the commander- 
in-chief remarks, and it will be seen how 
perfect was the precision the sailors 
put into their job. 

Apart from feints the first blow was to 
be dealt in the southern zone. In that 
theater I had my own. poste de com- 
mandement. But upon Aug. 6 attacks in 
| the south were only to form a subsidiary 
part of one great concerted attack, An- 
zac was to deliver the knock-out blow. 
Helles and Suvla were complementary 
operations, Were I to commit myself at 
the outset to any one of these three 
theaters, I must lose my sense of pro- 

Worse, there heing no latera) 
communication between them, as soon as 
1 landed at one, I was cut. off from pres- 
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ug. 9 things were quieter, 
On the night of the 12-l13th the enemy 
made one more desperate dash for the 
vineyard and got it, but on the 13th, Sir 
Ian Hamilton adds, our bombers took tne 
matter in hand, The Turks were finally 
driven out, the new fire frenches were 
wired and loopholed, and have since be- 
come part of our line. These two at- 
tacks have served their main purpose, 
and how ‘can a commander say enough 
for the troops, who, aware that their 
task was only a subsidiary one, fought 
with just as much vim and resolution as 
if they were storming the battlements of 
Constantinople ? 


GOV. MCALL TO BE 
SPEAKER AT. THE 
ENGINEERS’ DINNER 


Engineers representing many branches 
of their profession are to gather at the 
Boston. City Chub on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 8, and will be addressed, among 
others, by Governor McCall. The occa- 
sion is the seventh annual joint dinner 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the Boston So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. 

These three organizations are to be 
hosts and have extended an open invita- 
tion to attend to all engineers in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, including non-members, 
to embrace besides the mechanical, elec- 
trical and civil branches of the profes- 
sion, the mining, chemical and all other 
engineers. The gathering is to promote 
the social and the professional interests 
and to emphasize their broader civic 
relationships. It is to be distinctly an 
“engineers’ night.” 

The presidents of the home and na- 
tional societies are expected to be pres- 
ent. Special delegations from the local 
engineering societies of Lynn, Worcester, 
Providence and other cities have ar- 
ranged to attend. It was a similar gath- 
ering of engineers that held the first 
‘dinner at the new Boston City Club 
when it opened a year ago. 

Other speakers scheduled are: Col. 
William E. Craighill, U. S. A., head of 
the army engineers at n; William 
Barclay Parsons, consulting engineer of 
New York city who also is known loféal- 
ly for his connection with the Cape Cod 
canal project; Dr. John A. Brasliear 


of Pittsburgh, former president of the 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, who also is noted as the maker 
of practically all the lenses now in use 
by the most powerful telescopes in the 
world. 

The toastmaster is to be Charles L. 
Edgar, president and general manager of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Com-“ 
pany of Boston. Arrangements are in 
charge of a joint committee of the three 
organizations, the chairman being Ar- 
thur L. Williston, principal of Went- 
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THREE BROTHERS ORDAINED 
a graduate and the other two students 
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plant at Schenectady as the work im 
‘each is very similar. 

Niagara Falls and vicinity occupies 
two days of the trip as here a large 
amount of hydro-electric power is devel- 


oped and used. The Atchison G 
Company will again be atm gro 


Niagara Falls Power Company and the 
Hydro Electric Power Company. 

The Ontario Power Company will be 
the last plant visited, the men returning 


the day before the opening of the second 


term. 
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IMMIGRANTS ARE PRAISED 

America’s greatest asset is the immi- 
grant, declared Guy D. Gold, secretary of 
the New American Association of Brock- 
ton, at the Bulfinch Church Forum last 
night. Mr. Gold said that 82 out of 
every 100 mayors east of the Mississippi 
are Irish, that the Jew is the greatest 
optimist of the country and that the 
Italian is bringing a much needed sense 
of beauty. He declared that the popu- 
lar idea that the immigrant is lowering 
the wage of American workmen is ridi- 
eulous. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL OFFICERS NAMED 
Temple Israel held its annual meeting 
yesterday and elected officers for the 
year as follows: Jacob R. Morse, presi- 
dent; Louis Strauss, vice-president; 
Louis Hyneman, treqsurer; Leo J. Lyons, 
elerk; Danie] Frank, M.-H. Goldschmidt, 
Samuel Shuman and Felix Vorenberg, 
trustees for three years; Louis E. Kir- 
stein, trustee for one year; A. Guggen- 
m, superintendent. 
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BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


37.00 “tie 35.00 


Including meals stateroom 
— — 
Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 
BOSTON, Pier 2, Northern Ave, Phone 

Fort 6160. 
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MEDFTORD, Mass. — Three brothers, one. 
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reals be found for them. 
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. continues. The 
of the world’s affairs ac- 
n was of course evident that 
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m of Congress assembled. 
since the Congress assembled 


to do in the new circum- 
the times. ‘Congress cannot 
to do unless the nation 
1 do, and it seemed to 
privilege but my duty 
inform my fellow eoun- 
what I understand the 
tion to be. 


place, and most obviously, 

of the world are at war. 

merely an European struggle; 

Orient have become in- 

well as nations in the west, 

re there seems to be 

upon the nations disen- 

and the threat of war. 

rid outside of America is on 

ou wonder that man’s imagi- 

s color from the situation? 

der that there is a great 

| war? Do you wonder 

passion for peace grows 

as the spectacle grows more 
and more overwhelming? 


d do you wonder, on the other 
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Ter no small things are hap- 


the history of the world, I 
„for more than a century to 


this war is over. The 
be for weal or it may be 

t it will be fundamental and 

us. And in the meantime we, 
* the United States, are the 
eat power, the one 
| p | it a little diffi- 
0 tral, because like men 
4 = we are human; we 
¢ ‘passions of mankind in 
_have sympathies that are as 
rre re d as the sympathies of any 
le. We have interest when 
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1 * with which you have in. 
|; etd me, mon, whee Twill 


your responsible spokesman in these 
matters. It is my duty, therefore, 


N ae to speak to you with the utmost 
frankness’ 


about them; and that is the 


| errand 133 which I have come away 


from Washington. 
“For my own part I am sorry that 


| these things fall within the year of a 


national political campaign. They ought 
* have nothing whatever to do with 
itics. The man who brings partisan 
into these matters and seeks 


j partisan advantage by means of them, 


is unworthy of your confidence. I. am 
sorry that upon the eve of a campaign 
we should be obliged to diseuss these 


things, for fear they might run over 


into the campaign and seem to constitute 
a part of it. Let us forget that this 
is a year of national elections. That is 
neither here nor there. The thing to do 
now is for all men of all parties to 
think along the same lines and to do 
in the first place, they ought to tell 
the truth. There have been some ex- 
the same things and forget every dif- 
ference that may have divided them. 
“Where we ate lacking more perhaps 
is on land and in the number of men 
who are ready to fight. Not the num- 
ber of fighting men, but the number 
of men who are ready to fight. Some 
men are born troublesome, some mefi 
have trouble thrust upon them, and 
other men acquire trouble. I think I 
belong to the second class. But the 
characteristic desire of America is not 


that she should have a great body of 


men whose chief business is to fight, 
but a great body of men who know 
how to fight and are ready to fight 
when anything that is dear to the na- 
tion is, threatened. You might have 
what we have, millions of men who 
have never handled arms of war, who 
are mere material for shot and powder 
if you put them in the field, and Amer- 
ica would be ashamed of the inefficiency 
of calling such men to defend the na- 
tion. 

“What we want is to associate in 
training with the army of the United 
States men-who will volunteer for a 
sufficient length of time every year to 
get a rudimentary acquaintance with 
arms, the rudimentary skill in handling 
them, the rudimentary acquaintance 
with camp life, the rudimentary acquaint- 
ance with military drill and discipline; 
and we ought to see to it that we have 
men of that sort in sufficient numbers 
to constitute an initial army when we 
need an army for the defense of the 
country. 

“I believe that the Congress of the 
United States ought to do, and that it 
will do, a great deal more for ‘the na- 
tional guard than it ever has done; and 
everything ought to be done to make it 
a model military arm; but that is not 
the arm that we are immediately inter- 
ested in. We are interested in knowing 
that there are men all over the United 
States, prepared, equipped and ready to 
go out at the call of the national govern- 
ment upon the shortest possible notice. 
You will ask me: Why do vou say the 
shortest possible notice? Because, gen- 
tlemen, let me tell you very solemnly, 


you eannot afford to postpone this thing. 


I do not know what a single day may 
bring fort h. 

“I do not wish to leave you with the 
impression that I am thinking of some 


particular danger. I merely want to leave 


you with this solemn impression: That J 
know that we are daily ‘treading amidst 
the most intricate dangers, and that the 
dangers that we are treading amongst 
are not of our own making and are not 
under our control; and that no man in 
the United States knows what a single 
week, or a single day, or a single hour 
may bring forth. These are solemn 
things to say to you, but I would be un- 
worthy of my office if I did not come 
out and tell you with absolute frankness 
just exactly what I understand the situ- 
ation to be.” 


AMERICANS OF. 
HUNGARIAN RACE 
‘SHOW LOYALTY 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—United States 
Senator Ollie James of Kentucky, as 
President Wilson’s personal representa- 
tive, was warmly greeted at the mass 


| meeting ‘here yesterday of American cit- 
izens of Hungarian birth, who protested 


in resolutions against what 
they claim is an unfounded but growing | 
their 2 


(Continued from page one) 


two, 17.9; three, 8.7; four, 13.6; five, 1.2 
six, 92; seven, 2.8; eight, 4.1; nine 6.8; 
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123.9; 15, 26.6; 16, 85; 17, 64.1; 18, 11.3; 


19, 141.5; 20, 223.6; 21, 76; 22, 165.4; 
23, 3356.6; 24, 1165.7; 25, 850.5; 26, 
1262.2. 

Speaking of the apparently large 
areas of unoceupied land within easy 
reach of congested sections of — the 
commissioners say: . *‘ 

“As the number of persons per as- 
sessed acre is much lower in other cities 
than in Boston, it is safe to conclude 
that the proportion of vacant land is 
much greater. 

“If as seems true from a consideration 
of the Boston situation, one half of that 
land is vacant, then 166,000 acres of 
land within city limits are lying idle— 
an appalling and continued economic 
waste. : 

“Much public discussion is now taking 
place in regard to the apparent short- 
age of and high price for eggs. At an 
extremely low estimate this vacant land 
could be made to produce over 400,000,- 
000 dozens of eggs per year. Not that 
this commission recommends that the 
land be put to this purpose; much of 
it is needed for homes, factories, stores 
and other necessities of civilized life. 
But until available for such purposes, 
it would be far better to produce eggs 
than weeds.“ 

Details of the other bill, that author- 
izing the purchase of land by the home- 
stead commission for the double pur- 
pose of relieving congestion and pro- 
viding homes in the country for city 
families, were made public recently 
through these columns. 

The first section authorizes the home- 
stead commission, by and with the con- 
sent of the Governor and council, to ac- 
quire and develop land, for the purpose 
of providing homes for citizens. 

The second section authorizes the com- 
mission to sell such land, or portions, 
with or without buildings, on terms and 
conditions to be. approved by the Gov- 
ernor and council; subject to the. provis- 
ion that no land shall be sold for less 
than it cost. The commission construes 
“eost” to inelude for each lot a proper 
proportion of overhead expenses. All 


receipts are to be paid into the treasury |: 


of: the commonwealth. 

With the “tenants” paying for their 
homes in installments, it is believed there 
would be ready money enough after 
the first few years to allow the com- 
mission to extend its work indefinitely. 
Success in the pregent modest under- 
taking would also lead to additional ap- 
propriations ape the Legislature, it is 
believed. 


NAVY NEWS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The. following 
special orders were issued Monday: 

Commander Davis, detached naval re- 
cruiting and radio station, San Diego; 
Lieut. H. M. Bemia, detached third divi- 
sion submarine flotilla, Atlantic com- 
mand; Lieut. J. M. Deem, detached com- 
mand G-l, to fit out L-5 and command 
her; Ensign T. W. McGuire, retired; A. 
Paym. C. C. Coop, to Des Moines. 

Movements of Vessels 

Arrived — Birmingham, Guacanayabo 
bay, lan. 29; C-2, C-3, C-5 at Cristobal, 
Jan, 29; Chattanooga at Manzanillo, 
Jan. 27; Glacier at Mazatlan, 28; Iris 


at La Paz, Jan. 29; McDougal at Gua- 


eanayabo bay, Jan. 29; Nero at Topolo- 
Patuxent at Guanta- 


bambo, Jan. 28; 
namo, Jan. 29; Perkins at Key West, 
Jan. 30; Potomac at Cristobal, Jan. 29; 
Sterrett at Key West, Jan. 30; Tennes- 
see at Port au Prince, Jan. 28; Vulcan 
at Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 30. 
Sailed—Buffalo, Guaymas for San Die- 
go, Jan. 29; Celtic, Guantanamo for Bos- 
ton, Jan. 29; Chattanooga, Manzanillo 
for Las Pennas, Jan. 27; Las Pennas for 
San Blas, Jan. 28; San Blas for Mazat- 
lan, Jan. 29; Cyclops, Guantanamo for 
Port-au-Prince, Jan. 30; Itis, Guaymas 
for Lapaz, Jan, 27; Jouett, Norfolk for 


New York, Jan. 30; Louisiana, Guanta- 


namo for Guacanayabo ‘bay,’ Jan. 30; 
Monaghan, ‘Charleston for Key West, 
Jan. 29; Nero, Topolobambo for San 
Diego, Jan. 28; Paul Jones, Guaymas, for 
San Diego, Jan. 29; Perkins, Pensacola 
for Charleston via Key West, Jan. 29; 
Perry, Guaymas for San Diego, Jan. 29; 
Preble, Guaymas for San Diego, Jan. 29; 
San Diego, Bremerton for Seattle, Jan. 
29; Sterrett, Pensacola for Charleston 
via Key West, Jan. 29; Stewart, Guay- 
mas for San Diego, Jan. 29; Torrey, 
Charleston for Key West, Jan. 29; Vicke- 
burg, Bremerton for Seattle, Jan. 29; 
Vulcan, New York yard for Portsmouth, 
N. H., Jan. 29; Worden, a for 
Key West, aon ee . 


LONGER HOURS SOUGHT 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Details of the 
new administration ship bill to build a 
merchant marine and naval auxiliaries, 
revised to command the votes of dissent- 
ing Democrats, have been made public. 
The bill will be introduced today in the 
House by Chairman 8 of the 
merchant marine ‘committee, ‘who . will 
lead the fight for its passage on the floor. 
Public hearings, at which President Wil- 
son and others will be asked to testify 
will begin in a few days. 

The striking differences between the 
new bill and the onés which failed in 
the Senate last year are modifications 
of the government operation features and 
extension of the powers of the shipping 
board which it is proposed to create. 
Government operation, under the new 
bill, would be entered upon only as 3 
last resort if private capital failed to 
respond to the enterprise. The shipping 
board would be empowered to regulate 
all interstate and foreigh commerce in 
American waters as the interstate com- 
merce commission now regulates inter- 
state railway traffic. 

Every effort has been made to draw 
the bill so as to encourage American 
capital to help to build up the merchant 
marine and to protect it from unfair 
foreign competition, and government ves- 
sels. never would operate on lines where 
an American service was furnishing sat- 
isfactory service at fair rates. The out- 
and-out government ownership feature 
of the old bill aroused so much opposi- 
tion that it was generally conceded to 
have been one of the primary causes for 
the failure of the measure. 

An initial appropriation of $50,000,000 
for the purchase or lease of vessels to 
be obtained by the sale of Panama canal 
bonds and the appointment of the ship- 
ping board of five members are the first 
objects" of the new bill. 

“The secretary of the navy and the 

secretary of commerce would be ex- 
officio members of the board and the 
other three members would be men of 
large practical experience in foreign com- 
merce. They would be appointed by the 
President and receive $10,000 a year. A 
secretary would receive $5000 a year and 
the remainder of the board employees, 
except an attorney, would come from the 
civil service lists of the federal govern- 
ment. 
With the $50,000,000 the board would 
organize a corporation to lease, buy, 
charter or build ships. It would be re- 
stricted to the purchase of as many 
American-made vessels as possible. Ships 
constructed in foreign countries would be 
limited to foreign trade only. The board 
would offer stock to citizens of the 
United States, and if all were subscribed, 
the board need never operate a ship. 
Failing to interest private capital, how- 
ever, the board could operate vessels. 

Both vessels controlled by the board 
and those which had passed into private 
hands by lease or charter would be sub- 
ject at all times to the call of the Presi- 
dent for use in war. Members of the 
crews and officers could volunteer at 
any time for service in the naval auxili- 
ary and would receive from $5 to $15 a 
month from the time of enlistment. 

Liberal resolutions for United States 
shippers and more rigid rules for foreign 
interests are contemplated by that part 
of the bill prescribing the powers of 
the shipping board. Here are some of 
the features of those clauses: 

The shipping board and the interstate 
commerce commission, acting -jointly, 
could permit railroads to make special 
rates for shipments in connection with 
steamships to encourage interior points 
to participate in the foreign trade. 


| All common carriers, foreign and do- 


mestit, operating in American waters, 
would be forced after Jan. 1, 1917, to ob- 
tain revocable licenses from the board. 

No vessel registered or enrolled under 
the laws of the United States could be 
sold to a foreign country without per- 
mission from the board. Failure to ob- 
serve that restriction would subject the 
vessel to refusal of clearance papers and 
the owner to a“ charge of committing 
a misdemeanor. 

Vessels might be resold or leased only 
to other United States citizens and with 
the board’s approval. 

The framers of the bill emphasize that 
one of its first purposes is to put gov- 
ernment ships into traffic where private 
capital would not assume the risk or 
where there is imperative need of im- 
mediate transportation facilities before 
private capital could act. 

The outlook for the passage of the 
bill in the Senate, where it failed last 
year because of a a party revolt led by 
Senator Clarke, now is considered favor- 
able. The President has had frequent 
conferences recently with senators who 
opposed it and many changes were made 
in accordance with their proposals. 


“MASONIC BUILDING PLANNED 

OZARK, Ark.—The Masonic lodge is 
arranging to erect a $6000 tomate 
building, on South Third street, says 
the Little Rock Gazette. The first sto 
has been leased to the United States 
government for 10 years to be used as 


the postoffice. The second story will}, 
be used as the Masonic lodge room. 


clude from court, when certain. testi 
mony involving indeeency and immoral- 
ity are heard, persons not obliged to be 
present and requiring the exclusion of 
children in such cases was advocated at 
the Massachusetts: State House today 
by Charles M. Davenport of Boston, 
trustee for institutions caring for juven- 
iles, and James A. Lowell, counsel for 
the Massachusetts Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. 

Both speakers asserted that the effect 
of hearing testimony in some of the 
-divorce and criminal cases was demorai- 
izing and unquestionably accountable for 
considerable crime.. Mr. Davenport stat- 
ed that questions put to juvenile offend- 
ers as to where they learned how to 
commit the offenses with which they 
were charged, brought admissions ‘that 
it was from testimony heard while loit- 
ering in court rooms through curiosity. 

Members of the committee on the ju- 
diciary, before whom the hearing was 
given, questioned Mr. Davenport about 
the present law on the subject. The 
latter said that chapter 166 of the re- 
vised laws authorizes justices to exclude 
minor spectators but it does not compel 
their exclusion, nor authorize refusing 
admission to adults. He believed an ex- 
tension of the law to cover these two 
points was plainly desirable. He had 
drafted a bill to this effect which was 
now before the committee for a hearing. 

The bill, which the speaker said was in 
line with the law of England on this 
subject, reads as follows: 

Sec. 1. The judge of any court in any 
proceedings in relation to an offense 
against, or any conduct contrary to, de- 
eeney or morality in which a person, who 
in the opinion of the court is a child or 
young person, is called as a witness, shall 
exclude from the court room, during the 
taking of the evidence of such child or 
young person all persons not having a 
direct interest in the case, except mem- 
bers or officers of the court, parties or 
their attorneys and bona fide representa- 
tives of the press. 

Sec. 2. No child who has reached the 
age of understanding and who is under 
18 years of age shall be permitted to be 
present in any court during the trial of 
any person charged with a criminal of- 
fense, unless he is the person charged 
with such offense or during such time 
as his presence is required as a witness 
or unless his presence is otherwise nec- 
essary, in the opinion of the court, in 
the interests of justice. 

It was pointed out by a member of the 
committee that section 1 would make it 
obligatory on the part of the court to 
exclude adults, a proceeding to which 
objections had been raised in newspaper 
editorials and to which some judges are 
loath to resort. Representative, Kennard 
of the committee expressed the opinion 
that this might be regarded as unneces- 
sary interference with the judiciary, and 
that the newspapers reflected public opin- 
ion on the subject. “Why put upon the 
statute books something like this which 
the public don’t want?” he queried. 

Mr. Davenport proposed that the words 
“have power to” be inserted after the 
word “shall” in line five of the first sec- 
tion, thereby making it discretionary on 
the part of the judge whether adults 
should be excluded. Insistence was made 
however, on having section 2, excluding 
young people, obligatory. 

Replying to the committeeman’s state- 
ment of the feeling of the judiciary, Mr. 
Davenport stated that justices of the 
superior court have conferred with mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts bar associa- 
tion relative to further legislation rela- 


is given. 

Mr. Lowell called the bill a good one 
and wished on behalf of the association 
he represented that it might become 
law. He did not feel it was interfer- 
ing with the judiciary. Public opinion 
was for such legislation, in his opinion, 
and “to declare public opinion” through 
legislation was a function of the Leg- 
islature. 

Mr. Lowell questioned whether cer- 
tain newspapers, particularly those 
printing detailed aecounts of ¢riminal 
testimony and other sensational “rot,” 
reflected public opinion. He felt that 
they did not. Nor did their editorial 


‘ers, who dismissed. these statements 
with little consideration as part of the 
newspaper's sensational display. 

In cases investigated by hig associa- 
tion, particularly those involving abuse 
of female children, said Mr. Lowell, it 
‘was found that much of this sort of 
erime was traceable to testimony heard 


in the courts by juveniles. 
_~ There was 10 opposition expressed to 


the Davenport bill. 

Nobody was resent to speak for 
House bill 1220, accompanying a peti- 
tion headed with the name of Sherman L. 


ry ‘Whipple, Boston lawyer, which provided 


that in any suit, civil or series where 
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FAVORS. TAKING 
OUT “FOR SALE” 


Special to The Christian Science Moniter from 
ite Washington Nuran 


WASHENGTON, D. C.—Prospects tor 


absolute nation-wide prohibition took a 
faborable turn today when the Chilton 
subcommittee of the Senate judiciary 


committee favorably reported the Shep- | 


pard resolution for an amendment to the 
constitution. Discussion in the commit- 
tee following this report indieated that 
even the Sheppard amendment was not 
strong enough to suit a majority and 
that it probably will be reported to the 
Senate in a more comprehensive form 
than at present. 

Senete joint resolution 55, the Shep- 


pard amendment, prohibits the “sale, 
manufacture for sale, transportation for 
sale, importation for sale of intoxicating 


‘liquors’ for beverage purposes.” Senti- 
ment in the committee now favors strik- 
ing out the words “for sale” and making 
the prohibition absolute. The submittee 
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ing. Jr., Ralph L. Flanders, Charles Mag- 


den, Robert Jordan, Otto H. Kahn, 
Charles M. Loeffler, Herbert M. Sears and 
Theodore M. Vail. Henry Russell was 
of boxholders were 650 names. 

For five years Mr. Jordan voluntarily 
made up the large deficit in the finances 
‘of Boston grand opera venture. Then 


he ceased financing it and for the past 


Boston has been without 
its opera. Last May the company filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
with liabilities of $215,570 and assets 
of $78,900. Mr. Jordan was the prin- 
cipal creditor with a claim for $70,240. 
In connection with the change of own- 
ership of the Boston Opera house, prep- 
arations for which for some time have 
been known to be in progress, officials of 
the Metropolitan opera company of New 
York were interviewed by a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor on 
Saturday. Inquiry was first made of 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the company. While 
making no comment on the sale, which 
then had not been made public, Mr. Kahn 


two seasons 


dad the two Sheppard amendments and said that the Metropolitan board bad 


the Dillingham amendment under con- under consideration a plan for 


sideration, and reported No. 55. Other opera permanently in Boston, resumin 


prohibition amendments pending before 


the committee were introduced by Sena- 
tors Gallinger and Thompson. 


GERMANS PROTEST 
WORDS OF PRESIDENT 


BALTIMORE, Md.—A protest against 
a recent utterance of President Wood- 
row Wilson was made in a resolution 
adopted by the directors of the north- 
eastern Saengerbund at a meeting here 
Sunday. A preamble states the President, 
in his message to Congress last month, 
by innuendo accused the citizens of Ger- 
man birth of being traitors to their 
adopted country. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS LATE 


Registration for the Harvard summer | 
school. of arts and sciences comes Fri- | 


day and Saturday, July 7 and 8, accord- | 


ing to an announcement. The school 
sessions begin July 10 and end Aug. 19. 
The reason for the late date of open- 
ing is that the National Education As- 


sociation and several other such bodies, | 


which will attract a number of teach 


ers away from the summer school, meet | 


in New York the week of July 4. 


BRITISH -STEAMERS IN 
Two ,British steamers arrived here 


! ent arrangement with Boston. 


only in a different way, the work d 
by the Boston opera company. | 

“IE am not in a position now to make 
a full statement about the matter,” said 
Mr. Kahn. “Any policy which we may 
adopt with reference to permanent visits 
of the company in Boston will depend 
wholly on whether the public there 
wants us. Our relation to Boston in 
future seasons, therefore, depends on the 
welcome we receive this spring. If the 
people of Boston indicate that they de- 
sire a Metropolitan season every year, 
we shall make our plans accordingly.” 

Mr. Gatti, the director of the Metro- 
politan opera company, was asked how 
he looked upon the project of a perman- 
“IT should 
like well to take the company there as « 
regular thing,“ he said, provided I could 


do it in such a way as to give to the 


public the very best we have. I do not 
care for ‘fly- by- night’ engagements in 
opera. If we are, to go every season, 
want to go, as this spring, with our full 
artistic forces and with the best works 
in our repertory, including our important 
novelties, and with plenty’ of time to 
produce them properly. I should favor a 
separate engagement after our New York 
season closes. When I give opera im 


Boston I want to do so with the same 


perfection in every detail as in New 
York.” 
Adjoining the main theater on St. 


shortly after noon today, the British , Stephen street is an eight-story building 


Monarch from Glasgow, under charter of 
the Allan line, and the Bolton Castle, 
bringing a valuable cargo of hemp and 
other oriental products from Manila and 


| which goes with the opera house in the 
sale.- This building, covering about 6000 
square feet of ground, contains various 
accessories and machinery for the produc- 


Singapore, part of which is consigned to tion of theatrical properties, such as an 


CANADIAN DUE WEDNESDAY 


Wireless advices received today at the 
local office of the Leyland line stated 


that the liner Canadian with a small | 
returning hostlers | 


cargo and several 


| Unique studio for scene. painting on a 


large scale, workshops for manufacture 


of various stage accessories, as well as 


dressing rooms for large choruses. 


WILL PUSH PHILIPPINE BILL 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senator Hiteh- 


would probably dock Wednesday after-| cock announced today the plans! to push 
noon. The vessel was due here last Sat- the Philippine bill and desiring a vote 


urday. 


this week. 


A Bakst Lecture with Living 
Models on the 6th Floor, Jan- 
uary 31 to February 5; Mon- 
day, 3 
a. m. and 3 p. m. 


Pedigreed Dresses after 
Bernard, 515 (Sketched) 


Full simple skirt is heavy taffeta, blouse is Georgette crepe of the 
same color as the taffeta. Navy and old blue, rose,, beige and black. 


Lanvin copied Afternoon dresses, $18.50. 


Jacket dresses of Georgette crepe combined 
with crepe de chine. 


LACE DRESSES for 9 who go 
about with their daughters. 


lace dresses are real women's dresses; 
evenings now 
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earliest it was ob- 
during one period of the 
he days gradually increased in 
(using day“ for the period dur- 
ich the sun remains above the 
„ and that then they gradually 
length for another period, 
course as before. 

zyptians noted the length of this 
id called it 365 days. This was 
the following manner:, They ob- 
> pat as the sun rose earlier or 
, Mppe at different points in 
son. Let us suppose that at a 

: the sun rose just 
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we L 
N * er it would rise at a point 
} farther to the north of the tree, 
ut 90 days; then its place of ris- 
uld for another 90 days gradually 
back to the place in the horizon 
“the tree stood. It would then 
at point, r daily more and 
ot » BOT i af” the point where 
p stood, till in 90 days more the 


ve Pier 


tree in the horizon. | 


He-hangs by his nose and a thumb as he mocks them, As Oer dale and 
His antic was frantic, we see , 
Yet would they not flee him if he tried to box them? Impinges his springes and 

Jonathan Gelatine, O. J 


aleing of the Calendar 


the time of Julius Caesar as the correct 
reckoning, under the name of “The 
Julian Calendar.” ‘To dispose of the off 
day, the 24th of February was double 


posed was called bissextile. By this in- 
tercalation the calendar and seasons were 
kept somewhat in harmony. 

We adopt another method, and add a 
day to February every fourth year, 
whereas in the intervening years “Feb- 
ruary has 28 alone.“ In process of time, 
however, it was discovered that the year 
had not deen correctly measured, and 
that therefore the Julian calendar was 
defective. The invention of clocks and 
watches introduced greater accuracy in 


merly been possible, and these were now 
used to help in finding the exact length 
of the year. 

8 that we have a chronometer 
which is absolutely correct, and that on a 
certain day in March we observed that 
the sun rose exactly at 6 o'clock. If we 


every fourth year, and the day so inter- 


the measurement of time than had for- 


junti) the year 1751 that the 


how’ it shocks them, 


not 

British | 
Parliament enacted that 11 duys should 
be omitted after the 2d day of Sep- 
tember, 1752, and that the third day 
should be the 14th—in other words, 
that the Gregorian calendar, or 
“New Style,” should be adopted. If it 
be asked why the month of February 
should have at best fewer days than any 
other month, the reason appears to be 
that the ancient Roman year began in 
March, and that February, being then 
the last of the year, they found that 
they had appropriated too many days for 
the preceding months, and thus the last 
one wae deprived of its proper share. 


Style,” as it was called; and,it w 


Bret Harte and the Chinese 


Bret Harte made himself the friend 
of many of the Chinese people whom he 
found working in San Francisco. He 
says: a? 

“My acquaintance with John has been 
made up of weekly interviews, involving 
the adjustment of the washing accounts, 


, 
. 


KT 


Ub, 


Jonathan Gelatine, O. 


dingle goes Pringle pell-mell, 
Thinks in his pride none his prancing can que 
jounces like jelly + 


he 


Jonathan Gelatine. O. 


Why Indians Use Signs 


“It is a common notion that the plains 
Indians use the sign language because 
their spoken languages are narrow and 
inadequate,” writes W. S. Campbell, in 
the Indian School Journal. “This is a 
mistake. Many of their languages are 
very complete and complicated, with 


|grammars that would make a Greek 


scholar dizzy. Some of the languages— 
like the Arapaho—have never been mas- 
tered by any white man.” 

Mr. Campbell then goes on to explain 
how it was that the sign language came 
to be 60 much used among Indians. 
“There were some 30 tribes in or adja - 
cent to the plains, and continually roam- 
ing about and meeting each other. 
They held councils together, they traded, 
and they hunted in company. Although 
some of their languages were related, 
the members of one tribe could not eas- 
ily understand even their related lan- 
guages. So a system of signs grew up 
and spread throughout this region. When 
the horse was introduced by the Span- 


‘Man’ is represented by the forefinger 
held upright. ... ‘Buffalo’ is indicated 
by holding the fingers crooked beside 
the head to represent the horns. A 
white man is repregented by placing the 
hand across the forehead so as to shade 
the eyes, thus making one think of the 
hat brim, whieh no Indian wore in old 
times. A stone is represented by strik- 
ing the right fist into the left palm. 
Many of these old signs are interesting 
as showing how they grew up. A camp 
is a ‘sit down,’ for wherever the Indian. 
sat down was ‘home, sweet home’ to 
him. In asking where an Indian lives, 
in sign, you must say literally, ‘Where 
is your sit down?’ The sign for water 
was formerly made by holding the 
eupped hand to the lips, as though 
drinking. Today it is changed, and a 
eup is represented by placing the thumbs 
and forefingers, tip to tip, so as to form 


a ring. This shows how the white man’s 


cup has supplanted nature’s m 


hod: of 
drinking. There are thousands of £h 


ll, he Close by in the tree there sat he a-hobnobbing, 
And saw the pfocession our runaway mobbing, 


ihe was an honest, good man who, long 


1 
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A distant relative of the Haydns was 


2 


even early in the morning; “neatness and 
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bi b without the big, Rehin: Aloft with tis box in i a 
Lament for poor Jack, every liberty Joy 
For Jonathan Gelatine O. oe 


The spri 


_ FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN AS A 
nis nd | himself said, “I was not u bad 
Haydn wae never rem 


Haydn, author of the symphonies and | 
other beautiful compositions which we 
delight to hear, was born in Austria, on 
the Hungarian border, in a little single 
storied cottage by a river bank. His 
father could neither read nor write, but 


years ago, had.taught himself to play 
the harp by ear. He used to play while 
his small son, five-year-old Franz Joseph, 


would sing the simple songs. Sometimes 
the little boy would hold a piece of wood 
up against his left shoulder, scraping 
away at it as if it were a violin. Haydn’s 
mother taught her eon valuable lessons 
in industry and regularity, which he 
never forgot. Haydn was always neatly 
dressed with a freshly powdered wig, 


order became second nature to me,” he 
once Said to a friend. 


tightly to 
i pas 
. > 


gD, ; ‘it ot ’ 


, However, 


ing upon any instrument; $f we 
position that he was to e 
Haydn had only two lessons in com- 


position while at Vienna, but he had 
constant practice in reading all sorte of 


church music: and before long he : 
to compose, carefully drawing five -lines 
on any ecrap of paper and then filling 
them in with notes: Once when he was 
about 13 years old, the court chapel mas- 
ter found him at work on a long commpo- 
sition of 12 parts, using a sheet of paper 


more than a yard long. 


“The talent was indeed in me,” said 


Haydn, “and by means of it and. much 


signs, and they are all different. But; 
they are so expressive that a white man 
ean often tell what is meant withe 
‘knowing anything about the langua 
In common use they are abbrevidte 

and ideas can be communicated “ijl 

more quickly in signs than in epee 
words. The quickness of this unge to 
is so great that often Indians of 
same tribe prefer it to the apoken Wot 
This habit of theirs has led some f 5 
to suppose that the spoken language was 
incomplete.“ * 


The Locomotive in America 
America has known the locomotive for 
just about 100 years. The “Stourbridge | : 
Lion,” which was built in England, was 
put into ‘operation on the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company's railtoad in 
1829. It was called an iron horse,” but 
it was only powerful enough to pull two 
or three small cars, while the Matt H. 
Shay,” now in service on the Erie rail- 
road, is the largest locomotive in the a 

world, being 105 feet long. It 
853,050, pounds and can haul a train 
miles long, The Erie is using this gr 


iards, the Indians could and did travel 
great distances and met strangers every- 
where. The sign language grew and de- 
veloped until it is now capable of ex- 
pressing almost anything that can be 
said in words. 

“Anyone who understands thi» lan- 
guage can talk with any tribe from Can- 
ada to Mexico—from Missouri to the 
Rockies—except those civilized tribes 
which came to the plains from other 


so thut I have not been able to study fhe: schoolmaster and choirmaster at a 


his character from a social view-point 
or observe him in the privacy of the 
domestic circle. I have gathered enough 
to justify me in believing him to be 
generally honest, faithful, simple, and 
painstaking. Of his simplicity let me 
record an instance where a sad and civil 
young Chinaman brought me certain 
shirts with most of the buttons missing 
and others hanging on delusively by a std at thee eownt 
single thread. In a moment of unguard- pe 5 1 
ed irony T informed him that unity “The signs stand for ideas, not words. | 
would at least have been preserved if ' 
| the buttons had been removed alto- The Star 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 


gether, He smiled sadly and went 
How I wonder what you are, 


away. I thought I had hurt his feel- 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


note the time of its rising 365 days 
thereafter, we Shall find that it rises a 
little after 6, and that on the three 
hundred and sixty-sixth day it rises 
ja little before that hour; and, cal- 
culating exactly, we shall find the 
true length of the year to be 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, 52 seconds. Our year, 
then, is too long by 11 minutes, eight 
‘seconds, or about three quarters of an 
hour in four years, or about one day in 
130 years. How, then, shall we proceed 
to make a correction for this difference 
|between the real and the assumed 
length of the year? : 

First we call the years 1700, 1800, 1900, 
which ought to be leap years, common. 
years. Thus a century consists of 76 
common years and 24 leap years. 

76X365-+-24 X 366—36,524 days 

100 years 365 days, 5 hours, 46 


d reac its most southerly ris- 
¢ on the horizon. Then it would 
© retrograde, and in 365 days 


a 1 
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boys, went to Schönbrunn, to sing before 
the court. A new palace was being built 
and around it was a scaffold; the boys 


faining, the parents gladly agreed 
fe plan for they had a number of 
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ings, until the next week when be 
brought me my shirts with a look of 
intelligence, and the buttons carefully 
ond totaly eraned. AS e the biasing owe 0 eet, 
And the grass with dew ie wet, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 


7 ＋ 


init 
4 tf 


saw me. Coming home late one even, 
ing, I found the housekeeper in great 
consternation, over an immovable Celes- 
tial who had remained seated on the 


Then the traveler in the dark | 
Thanks. you for your tiny spark, 
He could not see where to go. 
Tf you did not twinkle 80. 


Fi 


‘ 
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In the dark blue sky you keep, 
. And often through my cu 
For you never shut your eye 

| Till the sun is in the sky. 


io A4 your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveler in the dark, 

5 I know not what you dre, 
Tw twinkle, little star. ) 
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save was made by A. M. Dock- 
assistant oo — 
A. Kram, auditor; Charles E. 
tendent of the money- 

—— Lewis M. Bartlett, ex- 
.at and ries H. Fulla- 
. director of the postal 
. 1 the fact that 
000,000 a year is in- 
ved in y order transactions in 
country; t of this is in the 
© cities, New York being over 625, 
0, C 1 over $18,500,000, Boston 
er $11, In the 100 principal 
4 per gent of the business of the 

. is done. The income from 
vice is about $8,000,000 a year, 
a few thousand dollars less. 


XX 
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2 Comprehension of the supplies 


for the system can be gained 


items of 500,000,000 each of: 


: . jie money-order forms and applica- 
s cont i for every four years, 

of the data assembled by this 

2 quoted below: 
covers the history of the 
erv „ from its establishment in 1864 
o th he present time, its purpose, or- 
inization, and methods of procedure, 
— neial condition, the, volume and 
cation of transactions, the cost 
nd returns from operation, the unit 
at arious processes, a summary of 
e rl of postmasters to inquiries 
. proposed and possible im- 
ts in the service, references to 
governing the service, reference 
tions with foreign governments 
ye exchange of money orders, notes 
b mohey-order systems of foreign 
and a list of references as to 


TL etc., relating to the 


1 will consider these 


gee purpose of making such | 1 


‘recommendations for the 
t of the efficiency and eeo- 
u administration of the service as 
red to be necessary. 
President approved on May 
| 972 which gave 
o th United States a postal money- 
service, the foundation was laid 
* * which has come to fill a 
ce place in the affairs of the peo- 
1 gned to promote public conven- 
* to insure greater security in 
ra of money through the United 
e — the system in the course 
its existence has been of immense 
eae people and has been used 
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Re 4 — of y of years following the 


ye of the civil war, the government 


are ur to many thousands of 


were issued on the appli- 
ma ot the war department for the 
claims for bounty and back 
lue by the United States to colored 
for services during the war, the 
ion of the money-order service 
* assistance in insuring 
— of the elaims. 
were early taken to extend 
rio the army andthe a that 
1 to the amount of 8403, 
— at the great centers 
during the first 


note, without the increased liability and 


wa a patron of the system. Money 1909 


ps not fully as convenient, 


the money-order leven itself, al- 
155 reduet ion in fee could ha ve 


inconvenience devolving upon the depart- 
ment and the risks to the public that 
‘were occasioned by the use of the latter. 

It ‘was thought to be unnecessary and 
confusing to have two systems for trans- 


mitting money go nearly alike, and Con- 


‘gress abolished the postal note in an act 


approved Jan. 7, 1894, A reduction to 
8 cents of the fee on money orders 
up té 82.50 provided, however, a substi- 
tute for the postal note. In 1906 and 
for four years thereafter legislation au- 
thorizing postal notes in varying forms 
and amounts was proposed by the de- 
partment to Congress. The reasons ad- 
yanced were ‘practically all based upon 
objections to the use of postage stamps 
for remittances of small sums of money. 
These recommendations resulted in the 
passage of an act on March 4, 1911, 
which again authorized the issue of pos- 
tal notes. Notwithstanding the existence 
of authority to do so the issue of them 
has not been resumed up to this time. 
Following is a table ‘showing. the 
growth. of the service and making pos- 
sible a comparison of money orders and 
postal notes issued for the fiscal years 


1865 to 1914, inclusive: 


Sweden and Russia, Thus deposits. made 
St pastethees tm thi United’ State). dre 
converted into the currencies of the 
countries first named at the rate of $1. 
equaling 1.5.15, while remitters of orders 
issued therein for payment here are re- 
quired to deposit £.5.20, or £.5.25 for $1. 

A minor group of countries. which have 
a currency of silver and paper of unsta- 
ble or fluctuating value, necessitates still 
another method of treatment, which is 


not so satisfactory as those previously 


described, but is well adapted to the 
circumstances. To this group belong the 
republies of South and Central America. 


In these cases generally the exchange 


office of the foreign country makes the 
conversion at the rate of exchange pre- 
vailing on the day on which the descrip- 
tive list of remittances is dispatched, or 
received, as the case may be. 


CHARGE AGAINST HOTELS DENIED 
President Arthur L. Race and William 
M. Davis of the Massachusetts Hotel 
Association denied that some hotel men 
in Massachusetts are swindling the pub- 
lic in the matter of tipping coatroom 
girls in answer to charges made by Rep- 
resentative James H. ‘McInerney of Bos- 
ton at a hearing today before the legis- 
year committee on legal affairs on an 
nti-tipping bill. Representative Me- 
nerney said there were instances where 
— room girls were compelled to wear 
pocketless elothes and-that the money 
given to them in tips did not go to the 
girls but to the hotel proprietors. — 


TABLE I.—COMPARISON OF MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES ISSUED, . 
FISCAL YEARS 1865 TO 1914, INCLUSIVE 
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Domestic money orders 
issued 
Number „ Value 
44,277 81,300, 122.52 
243,609 3,977,259.28 
474,496 9,229,327.72 
16,197,858.47 
24.848,08. 93 
34,054, 184.71 
42, 164, 118.03 
48,515,532.72 
57,516,214.69 
74,424,854.71 
-77,431,251.58 
77,035,972.78 
72, 820, 509. 70 
81. 442,364.87 
88.254,541.02 
100, 352,818.83 
105,075, 709.38 
113.400, 118.21 
117,329, 408.31 
122,121,261. 98 
117,858.921.27 
113,819,521.21 
' 417,462,660 
119,649,064. 
115,081,845.79 
114,362,757.12 


172.100, 649.02 
174,482,676.94 


401,916,214.78 
450,359,052.00 
486,478, 146.65 
506,170,014.62 


54,504 91, | 
55,065 m 


Domestic money orders first issued Nov. 1, 1864. 


498,511,747.14 


International money 
orders issued in 
the United Stat 

Number Value 


Postal notes issued§ 


Number o Value 


- $7,411,992.48 
9,996,274.37 
11,718,010.05 
11,768,824.81 
12,134,459.04 
12,082,190.73 
12,160,489.60 
11, 783,849.28 
11.805, 765.51 
12.903. 076. 78 
* 5⁵ 


13,852, 015.74 
13,588. 379.33 
13,239, 709.27 
13.744, 770.37 
16,749,018.31 
20,072,613.65 
22,974,473.11 
31.014, 125. 14 


tinternational money orders first 


issued Sept. 1, 1860. Postal notes first issued Sept. 3, 18883. 


MINNESOTA MOVE 
NEWS TO GOVERNOR 


Governor McCall anid dead that he 
preferred, not to discuss the word re- 
ceived from Minnesota through news dis- 
patches that presidential nomination 
papers are deing circulated for him in 


that state. 

“This is as much news to me as it is 
to anyone else,” he said when asked for | regen 
a statement. “I don’t know who is cir- 
2 — 


WEST ROXBURY | 
PARKWAY URGED 


Senator Sanford Bates, 8 A. 
Morse, for the West Roxbury Improve- 
ment Association; Stephen J. Lent for |: 
the Roslindale Citizen's Association, 
John T. Hosford, Mark B. Mulvy, school 


e 


we beliete to be both unwise and 


| pedient. „ ] 


will. be permanent retention of govern - 
ment title to these vast areas of .pub- 
lic domain yet undisposed of. It in- 
volves absentee landlordism with all its 
objections and abuses. Almost the whole 
of the public domain lies west of the 


one hundredth meridian from 1750 ‘to 


3000 miles from Washington. 

“We venture to predict that before the 
proposed system has been in operation 
five years the government expense of ad- 
ministration will exceed its revenues 
from two to three fold. This bill will 
not prevent monopolization of water- 
power. It will perpetuate the existing 
one. Indeed, nothing short of pose 
ownership will prevent it.” 


CONFERENCE ON 
BUSINESS AND 
COLLEGE LIFE 


A conference to*discuss possibilities of 
connecting business needs with college 
training for business was held Saturday 
and Sunday at the Weston residence of 
A Lincoln Filene and attended by Dart- 
mouth College undergraduates, alumni 
and faculty, in¢hiding Ernest Fox Nichols, 
amd Boston business men. 

Definite’ action was not. planned nor 
taken, but an inclusive program was 
prepared and made the basis of discus- 
sion with the aim of bringing out as 
many ideas as possible as to ways in 
which. the vocational needs of business 
and of students may be met by the col- 
lege. Among those present, besides Mr. 
Filene, the. host, and President Nichols 
of Dartmouth, were Dr. H. S. Persons of 
the Amos Tuck School of Administra- 


tion at Dartmouth; Prof. Craven Lay- 


cock, dean of the college; John F. Gile 
of Hanover, N. H., a trustee of the col- 
lege; Gray Knapp secretary of the col- 
ege, and Prof. C. R. Lingley and F. A. 
Undike of the "Tuck school, Henry 8. 


Dennison and Meyer Bloomfield, director 


of the vocation bureau. 

The program for the conference was 
as follows: 

General Purposes—To discuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest to the Dart- 
mouth College authorities and employ- 
ers; to effect closer working relations 
between the college and employers; to 
help college graduates get a more satis- 
factory start in life. 

The College Survey—A means of mak- 
ing clearer the aims and opportunities 
of a college in relation to the ascer- 
tained needs and demands of the busi- 
ness world. 

Should a survey b: taken? Who should 
do it? How finance it? What should 
its constructive aims be? Should a rep- 
resentative committee surpervise the sur- 
‘vey? Should the college survey, itself 
by a continuous stock taking? 

Preparing for Vocation—How can un- 
dergraduates be brought more ‘closely 
into touch with the demands of the busi- 
ness world? Should a summer employ- 
ment plan be organized? How should it 
supervised? Should there be a course 
vocational information? Should there 
be business men and others on duty at 
fixed times for consultation at colleges? 
How. bring the parents into such a 
‘scheme? The faculty? The alumni? 

The Start in Vocation— How can the 
college organize outside help in placing 
men? How can bfisiness men learn just 
what the college has to offer in the way 
of men? How can the needs and de- 
mands of various vocations be brought 
home to. college men? How relate the 
courses of study to such demands? How 
can the work experiences of graduates 
be made available to undergraduates? 


MEDFORD BILL 
FOR PURCHASING 
AGENT DELAYED 


Charges that Mayor Benjamin F. 
Haines of Medford is attempting to put 


through the Legislature a bill which 


would give him contro] of the purchase 


our saps near Carnoy. Counter-attacks 
early this morning drove them out. The 
Germans left some killed and wound- 
ed behind. Hostile shelling in this area 
continued today. \ 

Hostile bombing attacks about the 
quarries and near Givenchy were re- 
pulsed last night and this morning. 

The shelling about Loos has been 
very heavy, but has now diminished a 
little. Our artillery replied vigorous- 
ly to the German fire. It has, in ad- 
dition; caried dut bombardments at other 


| points of the line, doing considerable 
| damage to the hostile trenches. 


reste! Cable to The Christian Science Moniter 


from ite European Bureau 

PARIS, France, Monday— The repulse 
of two German infantry attacks upon 
French positions near Dompierre, south of 
the river Somme, was announced yester- 
day Jby the war office. 

Sunday afternoon’s statement says: 

Yesterday evening the Germans deliv- 
ered an attack upon our positions south 
of the Somme, opposite Dompierre. The 
German infantry was twice repulsed and 
thrown back into their trenches by our 
rifle firing and our curtain of fire. 

Nothing important has occurred on the 
rémainder of the front. 
The following was issued last night: 

Our artillery has carried out a destruc- 
tive flre on the revictualing center of 
Sallaumines, southtast of Lens, and on 
the German parks and bivouacs, north of 
Vimy. 

Between the Somme and the Oise our 


batteries took under their fire troops in | 


transit jn the region of Benvraignes and 
a German infantry column’ on the road 
between Paucourt and Roye. ‘ 

North of the Aisne, in front of Soupir, 
we destroyed by our fire a German work, 
the garrison of which was annihilated. 

East of Rheims our trench guns effec- 
tively shelled the opposing organizations 
at Cernay. 

In Alsace we bombarded the German 
positions at Aspach, north of Altkirch. 

Sunday—An-: official statement issued 
Saturday says. 

South of the River Somme, after a vio- 
lent bombardment, the Germans attacked 
our positions along a front of several 
kilometers stretching southward from 
Frise. Along, the entire southern portion 
of this line the German attack resulted 
in complete failure. 

It was successful only on the banks of 
the river against the village of Frise, 
which was occupied by a detachment of 
French troops. 

The attack of the Germans has been 
checked and the first of our counter-at- 
tacks made it possible for us to recover 
possession of some of the trenches taken 
by the Germans. 

In the region of Lihons the Germans 


last night made an attack which was ati. 


once checked. 

In Artois, west of Hill 140, we con- 
tinued to.reoccupy successively sections. 
of trenches captured yesterday by the 
Germans. In the course of these actions 
we released about 50 French soldiers who 
had been. made prisoners by the Ger- 
mans. 

South of the road from La Folie the 
Germans attempted to recover two cra- 
ters reconquered by us, but their attack 
was repulsed. 

Between the Somme and the Oise, 
there has been great activity of the two 
artilleries. In the region of Arman- 
court, south of Lassigny, we dispersed a 
revictualling convoy and des an 
enemy observatory. North of the Aisne 


our artillery demolished observatories at 


Hill 108, South of Berri-au-Bac, and dis- 
organized ‘the enemy - positions on the 
plateau of Vaucleria. 

In the valley of the Fecht, east of 
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attempted to counter-attack’ our trench- 
es, but were everywhere repulsed by our 
fire. 

Russian pressure is still rolling the 
Turks westward on Armenian soil. About 
Lake Tortum the Russian troops are 
making progress, si aa the Russian 
headquarters. 

North of Dumlu Dagh, the account 
continues, a chain of mountains in the 
region of Erzerum, we dislodged the 
Turks from a number of points. An at- 
tempt by the Turks to advance toward 
the upper Passine valley, east of Erze- 
rum, was stopped by the fire of our ar- 
tillery from a concealed position. 

In all these engagements we captured | t 
detachments of Turkish regulars. We 
are continuing the pursuit of the Turk- 
ish troops who were in occtipation of 


the n of Khnyeskaly 


Svecial Cable to The Christian e Moniter | 


, from its European Bureau . 

ROME, Italy—An official communique 
states that artillery activity has pre- 
vailed on the whole front. Enemy pris- 
oners confirm the heavy ‘Austrian losses, 
especially among the thirty-seventh 
landwehr regiment during the recent 
fighting. west of Gorizia. 


Special Cable to The Christian Science Moniter 
from its European Bureau 

VIENNA, Austria, Monday—The Aus- 
tro-Hungarian official communication is- 
sued yesterday says: 

The Austro-Hungarians at San Gio- 
vanni di Medua, Albania, have captured 
two cannon and a large quantity of ar- 
tillery ammunition and considerable sup- 
plies. * ge 
The Russians have made repéated at- 
tacks against the bridgehead of Usciezcko, 
on the Bukowina frontier, all of which 
failed. There is artillery activity along 
the whole of the northeast front, 

Sunday— Austrian troops have occu- 
pied Alessio and San Giovanni di Medua, 
in Albania, according to the Vienna offi- 
cial account. Quantities of provisions 
were taken. The situation in Monte- 
negro is declared calm. Up to the 
present the booty, including that taken 

at Mt. Lovcen, amounts to 314 cannon, 
more than 50,000 rifles and 50 machine 


guns. 


OPPOSITION IS WITHDRAWN 

It was announced at a hearing today 
before the committee on public service 
that the city of Boston has withdrawn 
| its opposition to a bill providing for the 
reinstatement of E. L. Rand in the Bos- 
ton fire department, the bill having been 
}amended so that it provides that the 
reinstatement may be effected only with 


the approval of the mayor and of the 


fire commissioner. In the original draft 
the mayor’s approval was not included. 


BIENNIAL ELECTIONS OPPOSED 

At the annual meeting of the Mass- 
achusetts Civic Alliance at 50 Brom- 
field street today the organization in a 
resolution renews its opposition to bien- 
nial state elections, believing that the 
movement represents an effort of power 
and privilege to dominate the interests 
and the rights of the people.” 


from Mayor Mitchel of New York asking) 


him to join in issuing a call to mayors 
of the United States to a national de- 
fense conference at St. Louis March 3 


and 4. Mayor Curley said he would at- 


tend or send a personal representative. 


eral hours’ hard work today for, after 


their regular weekly meeting which is 
to start at 3 o'clock, they have ar 
ranged for a public hearing tonight et 
7 o'clock by the executive committee 
on the question of requesting the art 
commission to pass upon the plans for 
the new building which is in process of 
erection on Flagstaff hill in Boston 
Common. That question was to have 
been discussed at the council meeting 
one week ago today, but press of busi- 
ness caused its being adjourned until 
the special hearing tonight. 

Councilman James A. Watson's order 
that the Lincoln Emancipation statue be 
removed from Park square to the junc- 
tion of Arlington ad Providence streets 
and that the square where the statue 
shall be placed shall be designated as 
“Abraham Lincoln square” was referred 
last week to the art commission for its 
opinion. The art commission may report 
to the council this afternon as to Mr, 
Watson’s proposition. 

Another order of Councilman Wateon’s 
which may receive attention is that ask - 
ing that Boston’s flag be formally de- 
creed by city statute to be the official 
municipa] standard. He offered such an 


‘order before the committee of ordinances 


last Friday. 

Still another question before the coun- 
cil is an order asking the street com- 
missioners and the commissioner of-pub- 
lic works to report on the proposition to 
remove the the “islands” from Park and 
Dewey equares, 


OCEAN RATES FOR 
GRAIN AGAIN GO UP 


Ocean freight rates for transportation 
of grain from this port to Liverpool have 
advanced again, it was learned today, for 
the second time within a month. The 
rates are now quoted at 42 cents per 
bushel, with an extra 5 per cent primage 
charge. Normal rates average four cents 
per bushel. This last rate is said to be 
the highest ever paid from Boston to 
Liverpool, although the quotations to 
Hull show 44 cents per bushel last month. 

Other commodities have also advaneed, 
provisions increasing from $1.10 per 100 
pounds to 81.25, butter and cheese from 
$1.20 to $1.35, pail lard from $1.16 to ~ 


$1.31, sack flour 88. to $1, and o cake 1 


850. to $1. 
British steamers are now obliged to 
have 50 per cent of their dead weight 


eargo consist of flour or grain or both, 


on orders from the British government. 

In circles this is believed to be 
to insure steady receipts of these prod- 
ucts. 

There were 1,775,524 bushels wheat 
shipped from Boston to European ports 
during January, compared to 1,174,786 
bushels in January, 1915, and 2,180,413 


eign affairs and appropriations commit - 
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of supplies for the city, without suf - 
ficient notice to residents of Medford, 
| were made today at a hearing ‘which the 
committee on cities attempted to give 
on the dill, but which was suddenly post- 

poned for one week when it developed 
that few. people in Medford know any- 

| thing about the bill, or even that it had 
been filed. 

1 Rep. Philip R. Ammidon of Cambridge 
favored a bill providing that in eities 
which have adopted the plan B form of 
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drawn for the Blag- 
et addition to the public — 
square, composed chiefly o 
e three stories high with 
t in the basement, 
ed to cost $170,000. Joseph 
8 is the architect. 

dne is to begin the eree- 
‘a brick block department bulld- 
eb. 1 at 295-297 Harvard street, 
if Naples road, Brookline, to be 
of brick and stone, three 
and estimated to cost $70,- 
are b the ground. F. A. Norcross 
2 * — 

ONG THE BUYERS 
r Realty Trust has bought 


nbered 18 Hull street near 


North End, consisting of 
brick building and 1794 
of land, carrying a total as- 
t of $13,300; land value being 
© James Corsano was the grantor. 
} have changed owners 
chester. The estate of Ellen A. 
1. 48 Draper road, near Draper 
„ of a three-story frame 
Pend 4328 square feet of land, 
ked on $6800 including 8800 on the 
as been bought by Louis Cutter. 
Se Burke took title from Caro- 
an to the frame dwelling 
21 Romsey street, near Dor- 
r avenue, Dorchester. There is a 
of 3600 square feet valued at 
‘included in the assessment of 
ib Bailen has taken title to à va- 
corner of Washington and Morse 
5165 square feet and 
y the assessors at $3400. Louis 

* veyed title. 
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Mtgs 
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79,914 
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2H. Hollander, Baltimore; 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥.—The American 
Jewish’ committee has issued a ‘report 
on the sufferings of the Jews in the 
eastern war zone, describing their con- 
dition as beyond all precedent. 

The American Jewish committee is · a 
body of representative Jews organized | Du 
in 1906 “to prevent infringement of the 
civil and religious rights of Jews and 
to alleviate the consequences of perse- 
eution.” Its executive committee con- 
sists of Louis Marshall, president, New 


Vork ; Cyrus Adler, chairman executive 


committee, Philadelphia; I. W. Bern- 


| heim, Louisville; Harry -Cutler, Provi- 


dence; Samuel Dorf, New York; Jacob 
Julian W. 
Mack, Chicago; Judah L. Magnes, New. 
York; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago; Jacob 
H. Schiff, New York; Isador Sobel, Erie, 
Pa.; Oscar S. Straus, New York; Cyrus 
L. Sulzberger, New York, Mayer Sulz- 
burger, Philadelphia; A. Leo Weil, Pitts- 
burgh. . 

The committee has maintained an at- 
titude of strict neutrality as between 
the two respective belligerents since 
the beginning of the war, and has no 
purpose to make propaganda for or 
against any of them or to create hos- 
tile or partisan feelings against any of 
the warring nations. The sympathies of 
the individual members of the commit- 
tee being divided between the allied 
and central powers, there is every reason 
for exercising strict impartiality. 

The report, a black bound volume of 
120 pages, containing about 40,000 words, 
is divided into four sections, covering 
Russia, Galicia, Rumania and Palestine. 
The Russian section, which is the lar- 
gest, is based exclusively upon data em- 
anating from, non-Jewish Russian or 
allied sources, including military orders 
and official records, Duma debates, re- 
ports and interpellations, and responsi- 
ble Russian press items that have been 
subjected to military and civil censor- 
ship and have passed unchallenged. 

The report purports to show that the 
7,000,000 Jews affected, who eonstitute 
one half of the Jewish population of the 
world, have, because of their geographic 
position, actually borne the. brunt of the 
war's burdens in eastern Europe. When 
the war broke out they found them- 
selves trapped, absolutely shut off from 
all neutral lands and from the sea—in 
the region of Russian Poland, Austrian 
Galicia and the Russian pale. 
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affair was, from beginning to end, an 
absolute fabrication. ü 

The evidence was presented to the 

— 2 and to the imperial council. The 
mili authorities disclaimed the 
story ; 1 5 the disclaimer has received 
no publicity. On the contrary, every at- 
tempt to disabuse the minds of the Rus - 
sian people of the impression created by 
this story has been thwarted by the mil - 
itary censor. Practically the entire 
Jewish press has been nded or sup- 
pressed, Jewish assemblies forbidden and 
all other means of communication closed 
to the Jews of Russia.” 

First hand information as to the con- 
dition of these refugees is to be found 
in a report of a Russian committee for 
the relief of war sufferers, printed as an 
appendix. Extracts from this report 
follow: ' 

“Such is the devotion and love of the 
Jews to their native places, to their 
own corner, that they prefer to stay in 
the devastated towns and townlets and 
villages, if only they are permitted to 
do so. And those who have fled from 
their homes take the first opportunity 
of returning, heedless of the terrible dis- 
asters lying in store for them. A vivid 
example, typical for many other in- 
stances, is given by the.Jews in the vil- 
lage of Vissiltey, district Busak, prov- 
ince Kielee. Our delegate found the 
place razed by hostile shells, The popu- 
lation—mostly Jews—for over three 
months has been huddling together in 
cellars, where. they had taken refuge. 
They were not to leave their shelter in 
day time; no food was to be cooked, no 
fire lighted at night—such were the 
stringent orders from military quarters. 
A humane military chief permitted 
them to crawl out of their dingy holes 
by night and feed out of the soldiers’ 
cauldron. But soon another chief took 
his place and the unfortunate Jews were 
left to starve in their cellars. 

“Frequently our representatives have 
to hunt them up in their hiding places, 
to rouse them from their lethargy, to 
exercise moral pressure on the more 
prominent members of the community, 
before anything can be done for the 
sufferers.” 


“They were overwhelmed where they | 


stood,” says the report; and over them 


crossed and recrossed the German armies | 


SHIPPING NEWS 


Wholezale prices of fresh groundfish 
dropped off before the influx of receipts 


from the west, the Russian. armies from landed by 19 vessels at South Boston 


the east and the Austrian armies from | 
the south. True, all the peoples of this 
area suffered ravage and pillage by the 
war, but in no degree comparable to the 
sufferings of the Jews. The contending 
armies found it politic, in a measure, to 
court the good ‘will of Poles, Ruthenians 
and other races in this area. These suf- 
fered only the necessary and unavoid- 
able hardships of war But the Jews 
were friendless, their religion proscribed. 


today. Four steam trawlers helped swell 
the total catch, while seven shore and 


as many off-shore sailing vessels were 
also at the pier. Arrivals: Str Spray, 
63,700 pounds; str, Surf, 72,100; str. 
Crest, 60,200; str. Ripple, 50,300; ochre. 
Smuggler, 62,000; Conquerer, 43,000; 
Ruth, 61,500; Ruth & Margaret, 52,000; 
Commonwealth, 57,000; Robert & Arthur, 
42,500; Matthew S. Greer, 46,500; Rus- 
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tration. Instruction given in 
Private and in Small Classes. 
Free Lecture Courses, Con- 
certs and Recitals for pupils. 
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the chauvinism of the Poles, combined 
with the traits liberated in all men by 
the war—all these fierce hatreds were 
sluiced into one torrent of passion 
which poured itself out upon the Jews. 

“Hundreds of Jewish towns have been 
sacked and burned wantonly by the Rus- 
sian soldiery. Thousands of Jews have 
been ‘carried off as hostages, imprisoned, 
exeguted on the flimsiest pretexts or 
shot in wanton cruelty.” 

In all, adds the report, nearly 3, 000, - 
000 Jews are facing destitution, their 
homes having been pillaged or destroyed, 
their industries and trade ruined and the 
entire fabric of their economic life torn 
asunder. “Hundreds of thousands were 
forced from their homes at a day’s no- 
tice, among them even the immediate 
families of the 350,000 Jewish soldiers 
at the Russian front—the more fortu- 
nate being packed and shipped as freight, 
old men, women and children locked to- 
gether in sealed freight cars, shuttled 
from town to town, side tracked for days 
without food or help of any kind, and 
the less fortunate being driven into the 
woods and swamps to starvation.” 

The section on Russia opens with the 
following, statement: 

“Nearly half of the Jewish population 
of the world lives in Russia, in the. im- 
mediate area of hostilities, congested in 
cities, which are the first point of at - 
tack. The dreadful position of the Jews 
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HIGH CLASS DRY | 


FOUR SECTIONS. 
‘Clay at 14th and 16th Street, OAKLAND, 


QUALITY MEATS 


At Bottom Prices 
OAKLAND: MaRKEr 


12th St., opposite Pantage’s Theater 
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Exc USF TAILORING 
Union Savings Bk. Bldg, 13 and Bawy, 


Colonial Cafeteria 


422-428 Fourteenth St. 


BOOTS AND SHOES _ _BOOTS AND ‘SHOES 


Bassett s Walk Over Boot Shop 
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High Grade Shoe Repairing 
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Copper Plate Printing-Die Stamping 
WOMEN’S SPECIALTIZS 
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MES. H. B. FORD, Corsetiere 
La Princesse and Mme. Mariette 
Corsets Made to Order 
Remodeling—Cleaning— Repairing 
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DRY AND STEAM CLEANING 
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for sale for.cotton to Liverpool 

15 space is offered is at the rate 
f $3 a hundred pounds, a rate that is 
ractically prohibitive, in view of high 
and other charges, Practically 

rts are full and 
there is no tonnage to be had. The great 
scarcity of tonnage is in a large meas- 
ure due to the fact that many of the 
vessels are being requisitioned by the 
European governments for war purposes 
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and the ships are not available for com- 
mercial uses. Of the lines that enter 
Galveston it is said by agents here that 
27 vessels of two of these lines were 
requisitioned last week by their govern- 
ments, 

There is a faint glimmer of hope, 
however. Liverpool is known to be great- 


ly in need of cotton, and the small sup- | 


ply on hand is diminishing rapidly. Some 
exporters here believe the demand for 
cotton in Great Britain will become so 
insistent in a few weeks that the ad- 
miralty will order some of the vessels 
now used for war purposes to be trans- 
ferred to commercial uses and will be 
put in the Gulf trade to carry cotton 
from Galveston, New Orleans, Port Ar- 
thur and other Gulf ports to Liverpool 
and Manchester to supply British needs, 
It is known that the Egyptian end In- 
dian crops are about exhausted, and un- 
der the policy announced by Great Bri- 
tain early in the war, that she would 
give preference fo the staple from Egypt 
and India, it is maintained that she must 
now look to the United States for her 
supply of cotton, and once this is real- 
ized, it is claimed; the admiralty will go 
about the matter systematically and 
will send ships for the cotton. 

It is also claimed that Great Britain 
has been getting considerable quanti- 
ties of cotton that was exported to other 
countries, but seized on the high seas by 
British ships under the orders in coun- 
cil. In this connection it is claimed that 
these exports to other countries are 
falling off and Great Britain can get less 
and less of this cotton, hence must rely 
on her own resources to get a supply of 
the staple for war uses. 

Aside from the shipping situation, new 
crop preparations are of most interest 
to cotton men in Texas just now. Al- 
ready the Texas bankers and commercial 
organizations of various kinds are 
launching campaigns to induce the 
Texas farmers to reduce their cotton 
acreage below even that of last year. 
The “Let Texas Feed Herself” move- 
‘ment has again been launched at a 
meeting at Houston recently and great 
interest was manifested. It will be re- 
called that perhaps the greatest single 
factor in reducing the cotton acreage 
last year was this same type of cam- 


paign, conducted by the Texas Industrial | 


Congress, assisted by the commereial 
clubs and boards of trade in all the 
amaller cities and towns. Organizations 
were formed in all the rural communi- 
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a crop 1 ure. The ’ 
. ate in etter financial condi- 
they have been for many 


There is more prosperity among 


farmers have realized big returns from 
their animals, The result is that nearly 
every farmer has money in the bank, is 
out of debt and is in an easy. position. 
Under such circumstances it is not be- 
lieved that he will be inclined to plant 
heavily of cotton. a : » 
As against all these things that would 
indicgte small cotton crop, must be 
‘placed the natural tendency of the farm- 
er to take advice from the moneyed in- 


that such advice is a part of a plan to 
defeat them. If thé various movements 
that have been undertaken to induce the 
Texas. farmers to plant less cotton can 
be carried to them as » message from the 
men in whom they have greatest con- 
fidence, it is sure to have far greater 
weight, 


ADELAIDE WOOL | 
SALE LARGEST 
OF RECENT SERIES 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

ADELAIDE, South Australia — The 
fifth wool sale of the season and the 
largest of the series was held in Ade- 
laide recently. The third and fourth 
sales were characterized by keen compe- 
tition and high prices, and the selling 
brokers, profiting by this experience, 
arranged a catalogue of 25,295 bales, con- 
sisting of farmers’. lots and some of the 
best clips from the Mount Lofty\ranges. 
‘Phe, extrémely light condition of these 
latter is responsible for the fact of their 
being in strong demand. Apart from 
this, there is a ready sale for fairly well 
grown sound wools, a larger quantity of 
which was to be found in. Adelaide last 
year than in any of the other selling 
centers. At the auction the attendance 
of buyers was thoroughly representative, 
though numerically rather smaller than 
was the case at the previous auction. 
The demand for all good and superior 
wools was. keen, and the large. offering 
was readily disposed of at rates which 
far exceeded any hitherto recorded in 
this market. A feature of the sale was 
the splendid price obtained for greasy 
merino, a parcel of A wethers and ewes 
bringing 204d a pound. Medium merinos 
found buyers at an advance of nearly 
10 per cent on the prices at the preceding 
sale. Crossbred fleece wools sold freely 
at about 5 per cent dearer, and good 
lambs’ wool was also firmer. Short, 
heavy and burry lots, however, were not 
in request, and prices for these descrip- 
tions of lambs were distinctly lower. 
The sale resulted in a total of 23,276 
bales being cleared. 


NEW ST. LOUIS | 
IRON MAKING 
CONCERN FORMED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Western Bureau 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—A $5,000,000 corpor- 
ation to operate-a pig iron and ferro- 
manganese plant has been formed by St. 
Louis men. It is expected that the 
concern will be in operation within six 
months. Ee 

The company has acquired a tract of 
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farming class than there has been 


terests, for they are inclined to believe 


257 acres of iron producing lands at 


more 


thé big: | 


year had to be 
The table below shows the changes in 
gross, net and surplus earnings during 


December have reduced earnings below 
what was anticipated in some quarters. 
Surplus after charges of the past 12 
months, however, got back to nearer the 
level prior to 1913. There was 81,779, 
000 earned during the 1915 calendar year 
after allowing for all interest and rental 
charges. This is equal to 4.02 per cent 
on the common stock over the 6 per cent 
(not paid) on the preferred shares. 
Following are figures bearing on earn- 
ings, property upkeep and credit: 
Twelve months to Dec. 31: 
| 1915 
Total oper revenue . .$47,703,618 
Total mt exp..... 2 . + "12,756,524 
Per mt to tot rev... 26.74 


Net oper rev.........: 32,984,873 
Sur after chgs,.:..... 1,779,001 


1914 
$46,924,144 


tDeficit. 
1916, 36; 


December partly estimated. 
Price common, Jan. 28, 
Jan. 28, 1915, 22%. 


CHICAGO LIVE. _ 
STOCK RECEIPTS 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Live stock receipts at 
Chicago last, week amounted to 422,884 
head, a loss of 230,082 head, but they 
were 108,958 head in extess of a year 
ago. Arrivals of hogs increased 16,189 
head for the week and 108,284 head for 
the year. Deliveries of cattle were 6805 
head lighter than those of the previous 
week but gained 12,800 as compared with 
the similar week of 1915. Sheep re- 
ceipts fell off 32,466 head for the week 
and 12,126 head for the year. 

The following comparative table gives 
the receipts in detail for the week ended 
Jan. 20; : 


Ho „ 
Cat tie 


Sheep 


91515 71,175 
445,966 313,926 


SHOE BUYERS 


(Comyptled by The Christian Science 
Moniter, Jan. 31) 


Among the boot and shoe dealers and 
leather buyers in Boston are the follow - 
ing: 

Atlanta—M. A. Edison of Rothschilds Co.; 


Essex. 
Chicago—Phil Kari of Montgomery, Ward 


& Co.; Essex. } 
P. Dunn Shoe 


eeeeeeeeeene 


Denver-—-J. P. Dunn of J. 
Co.; Essex. 

El Paso, Tex.—Victor Caruso of Bverwear 
Shoe Co.: U. 8. 

Havana—Maimo Yglesias of Muallo & Co.; 
Essex. : 

Leeds, Eng:—A. & A. Goldman; U. 8. 

Louisville—F. H. Feidler of Boston Shoe 
Stores; Copley-Plaza. 

Louisville—A. R. Vogei of Vogel Bros, & 
Co.; Copley Plaza. : 

McKeesport, Pa.—M. A. Thomas; U. 8. 

Muskogee, Okla.—F. W. McKinney; U. 8. 

Nashville—E. Murray and W. B. Richard - 
son of Murray Richardson Dibreil Shoe 
Co.; Bru ä 

New York—T. W. Downing and C. J. 
Hinman of Charies Williams’ Stores; 


Essex. , 
New York—T. J. Murphy of Perry Dame 
Co.; Essen. 
Oklahoma City-. J. Hostettler: Essex. 
Paris, Tex.—J. N. McAllister; Essex. 
Petersburg—D. B. Storer; U. 8. 
Philadeiphia—A, H. Lippencourt of L. Lip- 
pencoyrt Son & Co.; Essex. 
Ponce, . R.-M. Covas: U. 8. 
Ponce, P. R. — Pedro Fullana; U. 8. 
Ponce, P. R.— Pedro Perez; U. &. 
„N. ¥.—G. E. Thing and Thomas 
Webster of L. P. Ross; Lenox. 
Tacoma, Ore.—W. F. Stilson of Stilson 
Kell & Co.; U. 8. . | 
mond, Va. B. Snow: of W. H. Miles 
; Tear. 3 
Lake City—A Young of Zion’s Cor- 
rative Mer. Institute; Parker. 
sco—Chester W 


Sava 
St. Sones. ; 
of Hart Shoe Co.;: Essex... 
A. Palen; U. 8. ? : 


| ER BUYERS 
Leicester, Eug. -W. C. Everitt of John 


1 


— proceeding cautiously in regard to ac- 


i 


dividend paying list, the amount of non- 
paying capital. in this city is reduced 


$20,000,000 a year ago at this 
time, | . Lee 
Further evidence of the fundamental 
strength of the cotton goods market 
was seen last week when yarns and cloth 
held firm and continued to sell in good 
vol while the raw material was de- 
elining. Fall River sold about 275,000 
pieces of print cloth yarn goods, which 
is about equal to its production for the 
week, New Bedford fine cotton goods 
manufacturers were able to book all the 
business that they cated to take for 


late spring and early summer deliveries. 


The well-sold position of the yarn mills 
here, and their consequent inability to 


name early deliveries was the only thing 
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to about $9,000,000, as compared with 
218,166 more than 


shows unmistakably the trend of cotton 1 t 
mill earnings. With the Page, Soule; | #4 
Nashawena, and City mills back on the 


OHIO OIL EXTRA | 
DIVIDEND PLANS 
NEW T N. Y.—Another large 
extra dividend is expected to be de- 


clared by the Ohio Oil Company next 


month. Conservative interests believe 
that it will be at least equal to that 
paid in the last quarter of 1915, namely, 
$6 2 share. It is considered probable 
that the policy of company will be to 
continue quarterly payments at rate of 
at least $6 a share. There has been 
talk of a stock. dividend, but in well in- 
formed quarters it is said infinential 


interests in company are opposed to an 
increase in the capital at this time. 

; It is figured that cash and high grade 
cepting contracts which run into the securities to a total of not less than 
summer because of the possibility of | $25.900,000. are now held in the treas- 
labor disturbances. The demand of the yry, The 1916 earnings bid fair to ex- 
workers for another 5 per cent wage ceed 1913, the company’s most prosper- 
advance is still pending, and the weavers | ous year, which showed net earnings of 
asked the aid of the state board of eon - about 152 per cent on the stock. 


ciliation and arbitration in their efforts | 
FINANCIAL NOTES 


to obtain a conference with the mill 

men on the so-called standard list issue. 

It is expected that the wage question; Nearly $250,000,000 was spent in the 

will not lead to any serious break, but | United States in 1915 for good roads bet- 

the weavers” grievance may not be |terment, 

easily settled“ The workers have deen] During next five days 15 steamships 

waiting until business improved before | wij] from Boston to Europe over 

they pressed for the changes that they | $12,000,000 worth of merchandise, break- 

want, and now ated 3 ory ready ing all records for this port. 

to take advantage o situation. Seattle Construction & Dock ena 
The mills here are well sold up to pany has been 8 for 

Ma, with a large volume di business on construction of three steel steamships to 

their books running through into A¥-/ be built at aggregate cost of $3,000,000. 

gust and September. They are work- . al nal ae 1915 

ing. at top capacity with eat a ee — rts of $226 ‘eons 000 and exports 

ments running night and day. The dye of 558,280,000. Imports dec 1 $46,- 


stuff scarcity is reported each week as | 
more critical; but in the face of the 000,000 while exports increased $200,- 


strong demand for goods manufactarers ‘2 Oa ae 
and converters are able to pass along During January it is estimated $100,- 


the abnormally high finishing costs to | 900,000 of foreign-owned American se- 
the merchants and ultimate consumers. | eurities were sold in New York. Large 
Merchants have been foreed to lift goods block of New York Central was taken 
out of their usual price ranges, ‘but over privately. 7 
still the distribution séems little af-| For the first time in years cotton is 
fected. Retailers are forced to take | being sent all-rail to northerr mills from 
goods at once or run the risk of not Dew Orleans, owing to inability of the 
getting them in time for seasonal sales. | Southern Pacific ships to take cotton be- 
It is a sellers’ market all along the | cause of the New Haven embargo at New 
line. York, 4 f 

Fall River print cloth mills are still 4 Paris special say that the recent 
behind the fine. goods mills of this city purchase of 80,000 carloads of Rumanian 
in regard to business booked ahead. It] cereals by Great Britain will be followed 
was estimated in Fall River brokerage by the purchase of the entire 1916 har- 
circles this week that on the average yest. The 1014 and 1915 harvests were 
the mills have not more than two or] worth $400,000,000. | 
two and a half months’ full production 0. d. M. Thomas, president of New 
contracted for in advance, as compared ary 

‘ > York & Queens Electrie Light & Power 
with probably twice that amount of Company, New York & Queens Gas and 
‘business in the hands of New Bedford Queens Chamber at Nien Sn Sore 
mill men. However, during the past two elected treasurer of — ted Gas 


months of active trading the stocks of 
goods in Fall River mill warehouses have e Shey suecéed the late Dr. James 


been very much reduced until at pres- . : | 
ent e are very limited on many ae- The exportation of cereals from Bos- 
tive styles, Fall River manufacturers ton will attain high water mark this 
are very optimistic as to the outlook week if reservations are filled. There 

will be sent to Europe 1,733,000 bushels 


that held yarn sales back. | : 
The manufacturers in this city are 


which c 
be forwarded on account 


been very prosperous. There is great need in Switzerland 
: some of the | 


BALTIMORE & OHIO et S womans 
ORDERS NEW CARS of Rapes sation: 


companies 


a 


moved over its lines the Baltimore 
Ohio railroad has placed an order for ap- 
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Bedford Thomas 8. Hathaway, George 
H. Batehelor, Harry C. Robinson, Jul- 


guette, Henry W. 


PACIFIC GAS K 
ELECTRIC DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥.—Pacifie Gas & 
Electric Company has applied to California 
railroad commission for authority to dis- 
tribute a dividend in common stock not 
to exceed 10,211 shares on ite $34,035,858 
of common stock now in hands of the 
public, or 3 per cent par value common 
stock on outstanding issue. In 1915 the 
company paid 6 per cent in common 
stock to its common stockholders. - . 
No statement has been made by the 
company, but it is generally understood 
that distribution of this common stock 
dividend indicates that no cash disburse- 
ment will be made in the early part of 
1916 on the common stock. 


SHORT TERM NOTES 
Bid Ask Tie 

Am T & T s 4%, Feb 1, 18 100% 100% 4.1 
Am Thread ist 4s Jan 1, 10 98% 
Anaconda 5s, Mar 1, 17 
TBalt & 0 4%s, Jun 1, Ir. 

tdo 4%s, June 1, 18 
BR July 1,°18 


{United Fruit da, May 1. 17 101% 


* 


Us Smelt 5s, Jun 1. 18. 
Westinghouse 5s, Oct 1. 17. 101% 


2 22 
ssbescecckueeanenas 
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the events the West 
n * 


will de -yard dash, with 
r A limit; one-mile run, 75-yard 
10 0. run, 50-yard limit, 16 
5 4-foot limit and the 
ig high jump, with a three inch 
anes will ‘also be the dash 
s and two relay distances, 390 


4 A. will enter practically all 
Star in the different events of the 
J. L. Foley and J. J. Golden will 
| » 40 yards, while the 600-yard dis- 
| will be entered by T. J. Halpin, S. 
„ R. H. Burrage, W. H. Meanix, 
Donnelly and George Cutler. J. B. 
f = F. Mahoney, D. S. Caldwell 
„ J. Donnelly, while the one - mile 
fs will be F. M. Kingsbury, H. F. 
ney, D. J. Mahoney, A. D. Colby and 
Barror D. Colby will be the B. 
the three-mile run. W. 
H. High will take care 
4 hurdles Caldwell and J. W. 
will enter the Hunter mile and H. 
wi S8. Roberts will try 
de high jump. 
ill enter two relay 
team being made 
„ W. H. 5 8. 


N r 
* 


or 


and J. M. Burke. 
wteam will be made up from 
F. Mahoney, Donnelly, Ryan, 
Rose, Meanix and Hal- 


a1 dash has a big entry, with 
noted runners. Harvard will en- 
. Coolidge, J. Cummings and E. 
eschner, all fast sprint men. Yale 
uve @ big entry, A. R. Garney, H. 
C. M. Stewart, L. I. 


G. E. Keeler. F. I. Stephen 


— Trinity Club of New York is 
d and the Boston X. M. C. A. has 


od R. H. Hardwick, I. T. Howe and 

b e. The Massachusetts Insti- 
of Technology has entered C. W. 
us and F. P. O'Hara, while Brown 

N has entered F. D. Pollard and 
hite, while Dartmouth will be 
ited by ©. E. Phillips, H. T. 
ling G. W. Coakley and J. 
J. G. Loomis, the noted runner 

> is entered, while the Irish- 

at C. of New York has en- 

I Rolitzer, J. J. Eller, and A. T. 
There are also several other en- 


gan bre bas dr «fo 
will have F. P. and H. J. 
i J. O. Johnston. E. Ellis 


Syracuse, while Brown has 
D. Pollard. Cornell has H. 


— 


six men in the 

including G. R. Cogs- 

R. Pennypacker. Cornell 
L. Beckworth and 
Tale has H. F. Cooper, 
H. C. Rolfe and M. B. 


bas entered four men in the 


B. Coop, J. G. Moriarty and 
and Lale has entered Rolfe 


11 


E 
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He 
ges 
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ies. The officers elected were: 
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3 Defeat Brooke 5 — Wear of ‘Pui 95 


a cdelphia in Final Rowd of 
National Tourney 


* 


Lawrence and J. C. Waterbury of New| 


| York are today the national racquet 


: Be | from the champions, the final score be- 


CAPT. E. C. RILEY 16 
Dartmouth varsity track team 


W. Richards of Cornell, A. R. Schoff, G. 
E. Nichols and J. M. Broden of Yale, 
while Dartmouth will enter C. W. 
Spears, the football star, and J. I. Green. 
The Irish-American A. C. has entered J, 
M. Duncan and P. J. "McDonald, while 
Maine has entered W. Hallen. 

Harvard will enter J. O. Johnston in 
the high jump, and other noted entries 
will be E. Ellis of Syracuse, F. W. 
Childs and W. A. Sullivan of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, G. G. 
Ames of Brown, A. W. Richards of Cor- 
nell, Capt. W. M. Oler of Yale and J. 
G. Loomis of the Chicago A. C. 

The order of relay races has not as yet 
been completed fully, but a number of 
races have been arranged so that some 
interesting contests are sure to follow. 
Some of the races that are sure to be 
good are between Harvard and Cornell, 
390-yard relay; Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, and Massachusetts A. C., New 
York Athletic Association vs. Boston A. 
A., Harvard vs. Yale 780-yard relay, Wil- 
liams vs. Brown, Dartmouth vs. Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Dart- 
mouth vs. Syracuse, Harvard second team 
vs. Vermont, and Andover vs. Exeter. 


PERFECT SCORES 
BY THREE TEAMS 
IN RIFLE SHOOT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—No less than 
three perfect scores of 1000 were made 
during the last week in the intercolle- 
giate rifle matches in progress under the 
auspices of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. The successful teams were the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, the 
Michigan Agricultural College and 
Washington State College. 

Kings Mills, Ohio, with 997, made the 
high score in the interclub competition, 
and went into the lead in aggregate 
scores, while Tyrone, Pa., with 974, and 
St. John’s Military Academy of Dela- 
field, Wis., with 980, were first for the 
week in the high school and military 
school matches, respectively. 

Other high scores in the interclub 
matches were: Ogden, Utah, 991; Bridge- 
„port, 990; Warren, Pa., 990; Bucyrus, 
O., 989; Buffalo, 988; St. Paul, 987 ; 
Pierre, 8. D., 982; Salt Lake, 982; Au- 
burn, N. V., 981; Kane, Pa., 981; Man- 
chester, N. H., 981; Watertown, S. D., 
980. 

The runners-up among the colleges 
follow: Norwich University, 997; Corn - 
ell, 996; United States naval academy, 
990; University of Michigan, 980; West 
Virginia, 985; Iowa State College, 984; 
Harvard, 981. 

Iowa City, 961, was second in the 
high school competition, with other 
schools following in this order: Auburn, 
Cal., 960; Portland, Me., 957; District of 
Columbia Manual Training, 954; en, 
Utah, 945; Springfield, Mass., 936; Mor- 
ris high, New York, 932; 5 Boys high, 
New York, 933; Chicago, 932. 

In the military school matches those 
following St. John’s Academy were: New 
Mexico Military Institute, 973; New 
York Military Academy, 968; Borden- 
town, N. J., Military Academy, 940; Ten- 
nessee Military Institute, 931; St. John’s 
school, Hanlius, N. Y., 920; Wentworth 
Military: Academy, 919; Kemper Mili- 
tary school, 904; Miami Military Insti- 
tute, 893; Morgan Park Academy, 881. 


COLLEGES FORM 
LEAGUE, IN SOUTH 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—Permanent or- 
of the Southern Athletic Con- 

has just been completed by rep- 
.... pubteore emees 
which favor the one-year rule in athiet- 
Presi- 
dent, Thomas Bragg of Auburn; vice- 


| doubles champions, following their vie- 


tory over G. H. Brooke and J, W. Wear of 
Philadelphia in the final round of the 


tournament on the courts of the Tennis 
and Racquet Club. The Philadelphia 
players were only able to win one game 
ing 16—10, 8—15, 15—11, 15—6 and 
15—5. 

The victors started away well and 
carried Brooke and Wear before them 
by their attack, winning 15 to 10, only 
to fail to follow up the advantage in the 
second game which the Philadelphians 
won, 15—8. After evening the match, 
Brooke and Wear tried to come to the 
front in the third game. In this they 
found, the Waterbury brothers playing 
steadily, and good enough to win 16—11. 
For the succeeding two games the 
Waterbury brothers had perfect com- 
mand, and won them by 16—5 scores, 
both Messrs. Brooke and Wear weaken- 
ing as a result of their efforts of the 
second and third games. | 

After the championship match John 
Souter, the Philadelphia professional and 
national champion, gave Davis Gardner 
of the Tennis and :Racquet Club five 
aces. The handicap resulted in a good 
contest, Soutar winning 15—12, 6—15, 
15—12, 15—12. 


YALE WILL HOLD 
SWIMMING: MEET 
FOR SCHOOLBOYS 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Yale University 
is to hold an eastern interscholastic swim- 
ming championship meet here next Gat- 
urday, and it is expected that the best 
swimmers from the leading schools of 
the East will take part. This will be 
the first time that the event has been 


held here. 

Due to the fact that many of the best 
swimmers in the country are in prepara- 
tory schools, the meet will be one of the 
fastest ever held in New Haven. Amongst 
the schools to be represented will be: 
Brookline high school, Phillips Andover, 
Polytechnic preparatory academy, De-. 
Witt Clinton, Hamilton institute and 
Worcester academy. 

Brookline high, whose relay team last 
year broke the world’s record, is ex- 
pected to make the best showing. Cap- 
tain Handy of this team won the 100, 
220, 440 and 880-yards swims in the 
New England championships; in addition 
he is the holder of the national inter- 
echolastic championship and of the record 
in the 100 and 220-yard ewims. Pren- 
dergast, of the same team, is also entered 
in the sprints. In the plunge, Roger 
Bird broke the national interscholasti¢ 
record recently with a distance of 78ft. 
Richardson, though only distinguished 
himself in thé 500-yard race in the New 
England championships by defeating 
George Meehan, world’s champion long 
distance swimmer. 

Hamilton institute will be well repre- 
sented by T. H. Cann, who defeated 
Columbia’s star ewimmers, Lee and Her- 
bert, in the 100-yard ewim at the metro- 
politan championships this fall. 

The Polytechnic preparatory team 
ought to prove a factor in this meet as 
it is coached by Matthew Mann of the 
New York A. C. and Yale. Their cap- 


tain, Schields, is the 50-yard 5 8 


champion of New York. 


WITHINGTON TO 
COACH THE 1916 
WISCONSIN MEN 


MADISON, 'Wis.—Dr. Paul Withing- 
ton of Harvard was elected coach of the 
1916 University of Wisconsin football 
team at a special meeting of the board 
of regents Saturday at a salary of $2500. 

Dr. Withington was active in several 
branches of athletics while at Harvard. 
He played on the varsity football eleven 
in 1908 and 1909, rowed on several var- 
sity crews, and was heavyweight wrest- 
ling champion of New England in 1909, 
elthough the last-named eport was not 
recognized at Harvard at the time. 

It is understood that after serving as 
coach for the football eleven Dr, With- 
ington will become a member of the Wis- 
‘consin medical school faculty in 1917, 


LOCAL MEN MAY | 
BUY THE NEWARK 


University Team Will Face 
Pennsylvania State in Contest 
Which Means Much to Both 
Teams — Football Contracts 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Unjrersity of 
Pittsburgh basketball enthusiasm this 
week centers around the game Saturday 
with Pennsylvania State, when the Blue 
and White will make its annual visit to 
this city for the purpose of, playing the 
Pittsburgh team. State has its usual 
strong team, and the game therefore 
shapes up as one of the season’s hardest 
for Pitt. In view of the fine record of 
Lubic’s men thus far, however, ‘local en- 
thusiasts are counting on the Pitt five 
gaining a victory. 

The Pittsburgh team has not yet met 
defeat, and in only one case has the mar- 
gin of victory been a close one. Team- 
work, the one phase of the sport in 
which the players were deficient at the 
etart of the season, has been greatly 
developed in recent contests, and the 
field goal total has shown a correspond- 
ing increase. Captain Lubic is up to ao 
season’s standard in foul-shooting, his 
average to date standing at 800. Mc- 
Nulty, a new man on the team, is mak- 
ing a brilliant showing at guard. 

Yale’s offer of a swimming date with 
the University of Pittsburgh has been 
declined by the Pitt authorities, because 
of the completion of the Blue and Gold 
schedule. . Arrangements have been made 
for a match with Pennsylvania on Feb. 
7, and this fills the last vacant date on 
the Pittsburgh card. The Pitt swim- 
mers meet the Navy at. Annapolis Feb. 
5, and the Pennsylvania contest will be 
taken in on the return trip. 

Contracts. have been signed by Pitt 
and Penn State covering football games 
at Forbes field on Thanksgiving day, 
1916 and 1917. This is a continuation 
of the arrangement which has existed 
between these two coll@ges for more than 
a decade, and is an indication of the mu- 
tual goodwill on the part of Pitt and 
State. At no time has there been rea- 
son to doubt that the State eleven would 
cease to fill its place on Pitt’s program, 
but the two-year contract makes easier 
the work of the schedule makers. 

The freshman teams from the two in- 
stitutions will meet on the Saturday 
before Thanksgiving next fall, and it is 
expected that this plan will also become 
permanent. Pitt’s freshman schedule has 
been practically completed by the addi- 
tion of Thiel College for a game on Nov. 
18. The one-year residence rule goes 
into effect at Pitt next fall, and Pitt 
will therefore be represented by the 
strongest first-year team it has ever had. 
To keep this team busy, games have 
been booked with the leading prepara- 
tory schools of western Pennsylvania, 
including Kiski, Bellefonte academy, 
Slippery Rock normal, East Liberty 
academy, as well as Thiel and the State 
freshmen. 


WISCONSIN FIVE 
IN SECOND PLACE 
FOR THE: TITLE 


83 Conference Basketball 
Championship Race Grows 
Keen Illinois Still Leading 


WESTERN CONFERENCE BASKETBALL 
Lost . 
1.000 
833 
800 
500 
333 


IIuinois 
Wisconsin 
Northwestern 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Western Bureau 

CHICAGO, III.— University of Wiscon- 
sin is today well entrenched in second 
place in the Western Conference basket- 
ball championship standing following its 
victory over the University of Chicago | 
here Saturday evening by a score of 
29 to 18. That Wisconsin would win 
was apparent early in the game as the 


Badgers closed the first half with the 


score 13 to 6 ih their favor. Goals from 
the field were made as follows: Haas 4, 
Levis 4, Chandler 3, Olsen 1, Carisdn. 1, 
for Wisconsin; Schaefer 3, Parker 2 
George 1, for Chicago. Chandler threw 
three goals from foul for Wisconsin, 
while Schaefer threw six for Chicago. 


EVANSTON, Ill—Northwestern Uni- 
versity defeated Purdue University here 
Saturday evening in their Western Con- 
ference basketball game by a score of 


Northwestern made a splendid spurt and 
took the lead. Purdue rallied toward the 
finish. Field goals were made as follows: 


Tha, c | Beble’ Conall nk colt 


Summit, N. J., has engaged Isaac. Mackie years, 


— K 


Tellier. 


The Heights Casino 2 tennis 
team defeated the Bridgeport Univers 
ity: Club in a dual match Saur. 
5 to 2. iw 


The ber academy win ming 
team defeated the Harvard freshmen in 
a dual swim at Worcester e 39 
points vo 23. 

J. J. Chabek, pitcher, and William Zim: 
merman, outfielder, have been rel by 
the Brooklyn Nationals to the Oskland 
team of the n Coast league. 


The Annapolis academy fencing. team 
defeated the Harvard varsity at Anna- 
polis Saturday 8 pouts to 1. Captain 
Russell defeated Doughty of Annapolis. 


The Bethlehem (Pa.) Football Club 
defeated the Clan MacDonalds Saturday 
in a second-round cup tie match of the 
American Football Association, 2 goals 
to 0. 


The St. Nicholas Skating Club retained 


first place in the Amateur Hockey League 
Saturday by defeating the Harvard Club 
of Boston in the St. Nicholas rink 3 to 
2 in an overtime game. 


ae obin and Montgomery McIntyre 
hi appointed coaches of the West 
Virg... University football team for 
next fall. They were assistants to 
Coach Metzger last year. 


The Boston Athletic Association 
hockey team defeated the Yale varsity 
at New Haven Saturday 6 goals to 1. Os- 
good starred for B. A: A., with York do- 
ing the best work for Yale. 


The Montreal. Curling Club defeated 
The Country Club of. Brookline Saturday 
in their seventeenth annual match 48 to 
37. Three rinks were used and all of 
the matches were keenly contested. 


H. A. Throckmorton and R. C. Seaver 
won the men’s doubles finals of the 
Pinehurst Country Club mid-winter lawn 
tennis tournament Saturday by defeat- 
ing J. D. E. Jones and H. A. McKinney, 
6—3, 7—5. 

The Springfield training school swim- 
ming team defeated Phillips Andover 
academy at Andover Saturday 40 points 
to 13. It was the first time in three 
years that Andover has been defeated in 
its home pool. 


Dr. A. W. Waite won the metropolitan 
indoor senior lawn tennis championship 


Saturday by defeating Abraham Bass- 


ford, Jr., in the final round, 6—4, 1—6, 
3—6, 6—3, 6—3. It was the first time 
the title had ever been céntested for. 


N. W. Cabot of the Boston Tennis and 
Racquet Club won his way to the semi- 
final round of the Massachusetts Squash 
Racquet Association championship tour- 
nament Saturday by defeating R. S. 
Townsend of the same club 15—9, 15—12, 
15—5. 


T. J. Halpin of the Boston Athletie 
Association won permanent possession 
of the Colonel Pfaff 600-yard trophy in 
the coast artillery corps track meet at 
Boston, Saturday, taking the race in Im. 
18s., a new record for the event. He had 
1 won the nes: in 1914 and 
1915. 


Harry Cowles, professional at the Har- 

vard Club of Boston, defeated John Rey- 
nolds, professional at the Boston Ath- 
letic Association in their second squash 
racquet ‘match at the Harvard Club Sat- 
urday, 15—13, 18—15, 14—18, 15—13, 
10—-15, 15—8. The first time ‘they 
played Reynolds won. 


It looks as if the Western Conference 
were going to do some more record 


breaking in track and field athletic this 


to the form they 1 


and are expected to be winners this 


with more training, should be very 


Six veterans are available for the 600 
and 1000-yard distances, and the one-mile 
run. They are Robert French, F. H. Ry- 


der, Arthur Hamilton, Fred Douglas, H. 


H. Deacon and Charles Coakley, all of 
last year’s team. Record is also good 
at the 600-yard distance, and may 5 
used. This leaves a strong 

iin for u den distanten oven it" th 
new men do not show up well for the 
1000-yard and mile runs. 

The same two veterans will be depend- 
ed upon to win the points in the high 
jump and the shotput, French and Don- 
ald Shepardson, at which events they 
starred last year. The broad jump will 
have three veterans and a lot of new 
men, the veterans being George Klem, 
P. T. Thornton and Richard Keating. The 
boys named will be the nucleus around 
which the team will be built. 

On Feb, 4 there will be a dual meet 
with Newton high school team at Som- 
erville, and on Feb. 11, Somerville high 
will meet Mechanic Arts high school. On 
Feb. 18 Somerville high will take part 
in the annual Huntington school meet 


in the Boston Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, 
and the final meet will be held Feb. 25 


with Boston College high school. 


BIG ENTRY FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RELAY CARNIVAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The big col- 
leges of the United States are begin- 
ning to send jn their entries for the 
twenty-second annual relay race carni- 
val, to be held on Franklin field on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 28 and 29. The 
invitations have not been out a week, 
yet already 30 colleges have said that 
they will be represented. Yale, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, Princeton, Cornell, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania State and Michi- 
gan Agticultural are among those that 
have been heard from affirmatively. . 

The entry of the Harvard team prom- 
ises that the one-mile race will be one 
of the notable events of the track 
season. Last year Harvard came to 
Pennsylvania expecting to win this 
event, but the University of Pennsyl- 
vania team upset calculations by taking 
the victory, making a world’s record for 
the distance. 

Harvard has lost only one of her great 
quartet, Tower, With Wilcox, Teschner 
and Bingham left, Harvard men feel 
optimistic. Pennsylvania has lost Lip- 
pincott, one of the greatest quarter- 
milers, and it will be a hard task to 
fill his place. 


LEWISTON, ME.. 
MAY GET TRACK 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


LEWISTON, Me.—The Bates College 
Athletic Association and the Lewiston 
Chamber of Commerce are to build new 
bleachers to handle the crowd of people 
who are expected to witness the New 
England track and field 
next spring if the meet is awarded to 
Bates. It is expected that at least 5000 
people will turn out for the games. The 
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and they will take place at the rooms 
of the Manattan Chesa Club with the 
players paired as follows: Bernstein . 
Banks, Schroeder vs. Janowski, Kostie 
vs. Capablanca, Perkins vs. Tenenwurzel 
and Kupchik vs. Black. 

Adjourned games from the eighth and 
tenth rounds were played yesterday af- 
ternoon. At the end of play Oscar Cha jes 
was still in second place, with totals of 
7% to 2%. 

Oha jes first obtained the en er 


passed pawns to the good, but Chajes 
cleverly advanced his pawns on the op- 
posite wing and forced the black king 
into a corner. In order to prevent check- 
mate Bernstein had to resort to a per- 
petual check, and a draw was agreed 
upon after 51 moves. 

Janowski of Paris, failed to end his 
game with Rosenthal at New Haven, and 
he, too, had established a couple of 
passed pawns, although Rosenthal had 
an equal number. The latter's, how- 
ever, were not nearly so mobile, and the 
French champion succeeded in forcing 
the issue after 57 moves. 7 

The other adjourned game from the 
tenth round was between Banks, the 
draughts champion, and Hodges of Stat- 
en Island. The ending was highly in- 
teresting, but in order to win out Hodges 
was obliged to sacrifice a pieee This 
enabled him to force through some 
57 moves. 

Twelve of the 14 players contested 
the tenth round of the series under the 
auspices of the Yale Chess Aséotiation 
at New Haven Saturday. President A. 
T. Hadley of Yale University greeted 
the visitors. 

J. R. Capablanca of Havana defeated 
A. Schroeder in a queen’s pawn opening 
after 30 moves.. Schroeder had obtained 
what appeared to be a promising posi- 
tion, but the Cuban champion suddenly 
uncovered an unexpected attack. 


NEWTON HIGH TO 
MEET CAMBRIDGE 
THIS AFTERNOON 


INTERSCHOLASTIC HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Won Lost 
Arlington High ..cesses- 3 
Newton High 
ford High 
elrose 
Rindge Technical ....... 1 
Somerville High ......+.. 0 
Cambridge Latin 
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Newton high school and Cambridge 
high and Latin are scheduled to meet at 
the Boston Arena this afternoon in an 
Interscholastic Hockey League game, and 
some good playing is likely to result. 
Newton high at the present time holds 
second place in the league standing, with 
two victories and no defeats, while Cam- 


been showing better form of late. 

Conditions during the past week were 
such that many of the games scheduled 
for the teams outdoors could 
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Mu. should we ever treat of any 
aura a of the past but the famous 
mest. eaks Matthew Arnold in his es- 
ay 01 Joubert. “Mainly for this rea- 
son," t is he answers his own question, 

een u, these famous personages, 
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Ihe Lesser Writers of the Past 
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shafts of strong sunshine find their way 
through every opening in the densely 
crowded buildings, catching the great 
skeins of flaming reds and orange, bril- 
Uant blues and greens and making a 


gorgeous setting te the little group of |. 


white robed women selling braziers, 


home or foreign, whom we all know 80 
well, and of whom so much has been 
said, the amount.of stimulus which they 
contain for us has been in a great meas- 
ure disengaged; people hays formed thein 
opinion about them, and do not readily 
change it. One may write of them 
afresh, combat received opinions about 
them, even interest one’s readers in 80 
doing; but the interest one’s readers 
receive has to do, in general, rather with 
the treatment than with the subject ; 
they are susceptible of a lively impres- 


sion rather of the course of the dis- 


cussion itself, —its turns, vivacity, and 
novelty,— than of the genius of the au- 
thor who is the occasion of it. And 
yet, what is really precions and inspir- 
ing, in all that we get from literature, 
except this sense of an immediate con- 
tact with genius itself, and the stim- 
ulus towards what is true and excellent 
which we derive from it? Now in iit- 
erature, besides the eminent men of gen- 


ius who have had their deserts in the 


way of fame, besides the eminent men of 
ability who have often had far more 
than their deserts in the way of fame, 
there are a certain number of per- 

| who have been real men 
of genius, —by which we mean, that 
they have had a genuine organ for what 
is true and excellent, and are therefore 
capable of emitting a life-giving atimu- 
lus,—but who; for some reason or other, 
in most cases for very valid reasons, have 
remained obscure, nay, beyond a nar- 
row circle in their own country, un- 


of it for us, as we have 
than greater men; for, 
by no means true that 
us there is most to 
indisputably true 


new to jus we in gen- 


e by vernissics) A Picturesque Corner of Tetuan 


which serve as cooking vessels for the 
Moors, and in the winter are sometimes 
used for heating purposes. 


The Free 


What’s the spring-breathing jess’mine 
and rose; 
What’s the summer with all its gay 
train; 
Or the plenty of autumn ‘to those 
Who’ve bartered their freedom for 
gain? : 


* * . 


No sweetness the sense can cheer, 
Which corruption and bribery blind; 
No brightness that gloom e’er can clear, 
For honor’s the sun of the mind. — 


Let virtue distinguish the bra ve, 
Place riches in lowest degree; 

Think him poorest who can be a slave, 
Him richest who dares to be free. 
: . —Jacobite song. 


Early Dawn in Ireland 


In her “Penelope’s Experiences in Ire- 
land,” Kate Douglas. Wiggin writes a de- 
lightful description of early dawn on the 
“Emerald Isle.” : 

“And such a dawn!” she says, “Such 
softness of air, such dew-drenched 
verdure. It is a backward spring, 
they say, but to me the woods are 
even lovelier than in their summer 
wealth of foliage, when one can hardly 
distinguish the beauty of the single tree 
from that of its neighbors, since the 
colors are blended in one universal green. 
Now we see the feathery tassels of the 
beech bursting out of their brown husks, 
the russet hues of the young oak leaves, 
and the countless emerald gleams that 
‘break from the ruby-budded lime.“ The 
greenest trees are the larch, the horse- 
chestnut, and the sycamore, three natur- 
alized citizens who apparently still keep 
to their native f and put out 


their foliage as they used to do in their 
: The young alders and the 


own homes. 
huwthorn hedges are greening, but it 
will be a fortnight before we can realize 
the beauty of that . . . white bloom, with 
its bitter-sweet fragrance. The cuckoo- 
flower came this year before instead of 


| the foam of the sea as to convey an idea 
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All that mortal mind stands for is 
not immediately dispensed. with upon a 
man’s first. recognition of Christian 
Science as the aled truth of God and 
man. A mortal must begin at the point 
of material belief, when he finds Chris- 
tian Science, and work his way by scien- 
tific correction out of every false belief 
knowingly or ignorantly entertained. 
And this work must go on until, step 
by step, he shall at length have attained 
his freedom from the entire belief of 
ny carnal mind or existence apart from 
God, Spirit. The ° transitional stage 


The Art of Conversation 


physical or in any degree dependent up- 
on matter for expression; nor could they 
ever lead thought in the direction of sin 
or physical suffering, but rather away 
from them; yet they are conditions, the 
best of human realization, perhaps, 
which are not wholly freed from a 
limited and finite sense of life apart 
from God. Compassion must dilate into 
spiritual love which sees only the pure 
reflection of God that invites not com- 
passion but only reverent love; and faith 


he clothed his description. There were at 
least five words in every sentence that 
must have been very much astonished at 
the use they were put to, and yet no 
others apparently could so well have ex- 
pressed his idea. He talked like a race- 
horse approaching the winning post— 
every muscle in action, and the utmost 
energy df expression flung out into every 
burst.’ This is a contemporary descrip- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s conversation 
in those distant days when as a young 
man about town he was talking and 
dressing his way into social fame. 
Though written in admiration it seems 
to me to describe the most intolerable 

performance that could ever ha ve affliet- 
ed society. He talked like a racehorse 
approaching the winning post. Could 
the wit of man devise a more appalling 
image? ge: 

_ “Mr. Matthew Arnold once said to me: 

‘People think that I can teach them 
style. What stuff it all is! Have some- 
thing to say, and say it as clearly as 
you can. That is tht only secret of 
style. This dictum applies, I think, at 
least as well to conversation as to lit- 
erature. The one thing needful is to 


“Our idea of good conversation can 
best be defined,” the Hon. G. W. E. Rus- 
seli says in one of his essays, “by rigidly 
ruling out what is bad. To begin with, 
all affectation, unreality, and straining 
after effect are intolerable; scarcely less 
so are rhetoric, declamation, and what- 
ever tends towards speech-making.” 

“A talker who monopolizes the con- 
versation,” the writer goes on to say, “ig 
by common consent insufferable, and a 
man who regulates his choice of topics 
by reference to what interests not his 
hearers but himself has yet to learn the 
alphabet of the art. Conversation is like 
lawn tentis, and requires a ty in re- 
turn at least as much as vigor in 
service. A happy phrase, an unexpected 
collocation of words, a habitual precision 
in the choice of terms, are rare and 
shining ornaments of conversation, but 
they do not for an instant supply the 
place of lively and interesting matter, 
and an excessive care for them is apt 
to tell unfavorably on the substance of 


discourse. 
* might as well attempt to gather up 


‘the cry of the bard: 


chair, 


out, 
Reply discreetly, 
doubt! * 


o 


hight, 


a sail in sight; 


nature all around, 


of the extraordinary language in which dor of the sky. 


have something to say. The way of 
saying it may best be left to take care 
of itself.“ 

“Granting, then, that to have some- 
thing to say which is worth hearing is 
the substance of gdod conversation, we 
must reckon among its accidents and 
ornaments a manner which knows how 
to be easy and free without being free- 
and-easy; a habitual deference to the 
tastes and even the prejudices of other 
people; a hearty desire to be, or at 
least to seem, interested in their con- 
cerns; and a constant recollection that 
even the most patient hearers may some- 
‘times wish to be speakers. Above all 


unnumbered crowd, 


Nature .. is capable of taking liberties voices clear and loud, 


with her own laws. There is a fragrance 
of freshly turned earth in the air, and 
the rooks are streaming out from tie 
elms by the little church and resting for 
= bit in a group of plume-like yews. The 
last few days of warmth have inspired 
the birds, and as Francesca and I sit at 
our windows breathing in the sweetness 
and freshness of the morning, there is a 
concert of thrushes and blackbirds in the 
shrubberies. The little birds furnish the 
chorus or the undertone of song, the 
hedge-sparrows, redbreasts, and ‘chaf- 
finches, but the meistersingers ‘call the 
tune’ and lead the feathered orchestra 
with .clear and certain notes. It is a 
golden time for the minstrels, for nest- 
building is finished, and the feeding of 
the younglings a good time yet in the 
future. We can see one little brown lady 
hovering warm eggs under her breast, her 
bright eyes peeping through a screen of 
leaves as she ‘glances up at her singing 
lord, pouring out his thanks for the 
morning sun. There is only a hint of 
breeze, it might almost be the whisper 
of uncurling fern fronds, but soft as it is, 
it stirs the branches here and there, and 
I know that it is rocking hundreds of 


“The Lord is our Creator, 
proclaim!” 


Carrington). 


Johnson’s Measure of a Poet 


Being uow resolved to be a poet, 
says Imlac in Johnson’s “Rasselas,” 1 
saw everything with a new purpose; my 
sphere of attention was suddenly magni- 
fied; no kind of knowledge was to be 
overlooked. I ranged mountains and 
deserts for images and resemblances, and 
pictured upon my mind every tree of 
the forest and flower of the valley. I 
observed with equal care the crags of 
the rocks and the pinnacles of the pal- 
ace, Sometimes I wandered along the 
‘mazes of the rivulet and sometimes 
watched the changes of the summer 
elouds. To a poet nothing can be use- 


has added something to 
powers.’ 


served. I have end, till 


fore, or never heeded.’ 


re . 
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formerly to superstition and dogma. 
spirit of reasoning is abroad, and men 
are learning, slowly it may be, but learn- 
ing, more logically to analyze their ex- 


else, the agreeable talker cultivates gen- 
tleness and delicacy of, speech, avoids 
aggressive and overwhelming displays,” 
and remembers, Mr. Russell concludes, 


A noisy man is always in the right 
I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my 


Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare; 
And when I hope his blunders all are 


‘Upon a Starry Night 


I was alone beside the sea, upon a starry 
And not a cloud was in the sky, and not 


Beyond the limits of the world far 
* stretched my raptured eye, 
And the forest and the mountains, and 


Seemed to unite in questioning, in 
vast and mingled sound, 
The billows of the ocean, and the splen- 


And the golden stars of heaven, in their 
With harmonies ten thousand, with 


Replied, as low they bended down their 
radiant crowns‘of flame — 
And the blue floods that nought has 
power to govern or arrest, 
Replied, as low they bended down, the 
foam upon their crest— 


—Victor Hugo (translated by Henry 


I was therefore careful to study, and 
every country which I have surveyed 


An so wide a survey, said the prince, 
‘you mu.t surely have left much unob- 


the cireuit of these mountains, and yet 
cannet walk abroad without the sight 
of something which I never beheld be- 


The business of a poet,’ said Imlac, 
is to examine, not the individual, but the 
species, to remark generel properties and 


a 
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| carnal mind is overcome by 

Christ. A steadier hope, a stronger faith, 
inereasing purity and love will, as tran- 
sitional qualities, assist mankind in 
advance toward the goal of health, 
mony, bea ven. ’ 


Gorse 


Between my face and the warm blue sky 
The crisp white clouds go sailing by, 


Here, on the downs, as a tale retold 
The sprays of the gorse are a-blaze with 
gold, 
As of old, on the sea-washed hills of 
my boyhood, 
Breathing the same sweet scent as of 
old. 


be sure—no 


Under a ragged golden spray 
The great sea sparkles far away, 
Beautiful, bright, as my heart re- 
members 
Many a dazzle of waves in May. 
? _— Alfred Noyes. 
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His glory we 


my poetical 


The Text Book of 
Christian Science by 


MARY 


now; within 


after the bird, they tell us, showing that | tiny cradles in the forest.” 


On the Friendly Road 


crying shrilly; but his curiosity would] plied with the greatest good humor. 
always get the better of him, and back | ‘What are you doing?’ 

he would come again to try to solve; Why, he said, ‘watching you enjoy 
the mystery of this rival whistling, 
which Tm sure was as shrill and harsh 
7 him I thought it might still 
t, having heard me near at 


large appearances; he does not number 
the streaks of the tulip, or describe the 
different shades in the verdure of the 
forest. He is to exhibit in his portraits 
of nature such prominent and striking 
features as recall the original to every 
mind; and must neglect the minuter dis- | 


la All the appearances of nature 


BAKER 
EDDY 


brush. It was just as though some one 
had touched a button and had started 
him going. It was amazing to me that 
any one in the world should be do much 
interested in mere brushes — until he 
actually began to make me feel that 
brushes were as interesting as anything 
else!” 


A complete list of 
Mrs. Eddy’s works 
on Christian Sci 

with descriptions and 
prices will be sent 
upon application 


Oenone s Vale 
There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 
The en vapor slopes athwart the 
glen, | 


Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine 
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of 5 va ; | rise ‘to those who had come to look 
justly enough, is an Italian pos- 
an sds of Great Britain; Egypt, 


ia n au thoritie vite for — had under care- 
sient the fact that large numbers of troops 
f d at this point shows that the trouble 
a n is, of course. a legacy of the Turco- 
r. The treaty of Lausanne, so hurriedly con- 
e outbreak ‘of the Balkan wars, found Italy 
yossession of little more than a fringe of the 
of T Shy oli and Cyrenaica. Very little progress 
de in the matter of actually conquering the 
” sy the Turco-Arab forces, the creation of Enver 
ne then was, had been brought to a very high 
e in desert warfare. As is well known, 
5 th ina ef provisions of the treaty of Lausanne was 
y should withdraw all her forces from Tripoli 
enaica, and, as surety for this being done, Italy 
＋ 5. sion of certain Turkish islands in the 
rurkey, however, never fulfilled this require- 
it iD treaty, and it is these forces that are causing 
Se sid able’ trouble on the western frontier of 
¥ . ns : 
so very uch the case during the Turco- 
r, it is impossible to gauge the strength of the 
Tribesmen, chiefly Berbers, come from all 
: vas and little-known land, even from as far 
One matter, however, is certain, and that is 
t deal depends on the attitude of the Senussi 
1, that vast organization which spreads itself 
8 of territory in the heart of the 
As a fraternity the Senussi gave little 
i in her struggle against Italy, and the 
s they profess are regarded by most Muhammadans 
Orthodox. The ideals of Pan-Islam make little 
al to them, and the proclamation of the holy war 
Sultan of Turkey, in November of 1914. left 
l. This is important at the present junc- 
8 t is a well-known fact that vigorous efforts have 
made, through Turco-German channels, to secure 
elp of the brotherhood as a whole, but so far these 
is have been without result. Only quite recently, 
Grand Sheikh of the brotherhood formally 
fed his asstrances of friendliness to the Egyptian 
wnment. The Senussi policy, moreover, as a recent 
* the subject has well pointed out, is guided 
by the interests of the fraternity, and as official 
mtatives, generally near relatives of the Senussi 
1, have resided continuously in Egypt since before 
hay of the British occupation, the brotherhood is 
nformed as to the real strength of the British posi- 
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s to. the attitude of the Senussi towards France, 
ly opposed, it is true, the French advance into 
ntral Sudan, but this opposition had nothing in 
3 religious aspect, and indeed Was based on 
ordinary political, grounds. It is, moreover, 
’ va thing of the past, and the relations at present 
g hetween the French authorities and the Senussi 
ciel friendly. It is a fact, of course, that large 
s of Arabs throughout Tripoli and Cyrenaica pro- 
mussi doctrines. Indeed, as is justly pointed out 
2 already referred to, the majority of the 
le of Cyrenaica profess adherence to this teaching, 
large numbers of those who recently attacked the 
h. forces on the Tripolitan frontier were doubtless 
ont _ There is, however, a wide difference between 
ividual action and an official decision of the 

erhood as an organization. 
5 Whole, therefore, the situation on 1 the western 
r of ebe may be reckoned as undoubtedly a 
lesome one, but not in any sense serious. The 
the invatlers are without any sea base, coupled 
hescontinued friendly attitude of the Senussi, very 
bly simplifies matters, so far as the Anglo- 

orities are concerned. 


in, Language on Waterways 


cireshing and encouraging to run over the 
1 Record of Jan. 13, containing a report of 
n the Frear hill to place the entire waterway 
t matter in ide hands of a competent com- 
re — of the measure was well ‘stocked 
ane enjoyed the additional advantage of 
tongue s end. Interruptions and 


3 ere "and zi 


"hs ucatic 


with the. water an waterway ques- 


ely postp | enterprises of this 

. 

pressing problem in great cent ey 

. say nothing of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coast Watersheds. 

A sum bordering closely on a billion dollars has been 
expended, up to date, on waterway projects. In ref- 
erence to this, Mr. Frear says: “I make the assertion 
that any man who gives study to the subject will become 
convinced that over one half of that amount has been 
wasted. And he follows with this startling statement : 

Some harbor improvements, and a large majority of our 
so-called canal, river and rivulet improvements, are 
shown to be of insignificant value, either to the nation or 
the state. 
private interest, urged by local constituencies, and made 
possible only by the present system of political influence.” 
The sad thing, as Mr. Frear points out, is that, while 
liberal annual allowances from the treasury have been 
squandered on projects of little or no value, legitimate, 
worthy, desirable and necessary waterway improvements 
Have been neglected. 

It cannot, we think, be said too often, or with too 
great emphasis, that the whole water question: irriga- 
tion, overflow protection, conservation and development 
of water power, navigation, and so on—should be taken 
completely out of politics, out of the hands of those 
who, deliberately and systematically, make use of 
popular sentiment for waterway improvement in their 
attempts to advance their personal political interests. 
Representative Frear’s bill paves the way for intelligent 
and comprehensive treatment of a subject that should not, 
and in reality does not, occupy a place secondary in impor- 
tance to any now before the people of the United States. 


Philippines as an Asset 


ANY person comparing congressional discussion of 
the Philippine problem as carried on ten, or even five 
years ago, with the recent debate in the United States 
Senate must note a change of outlook.and temper. The 
fundamental position of a majority of the people, and of 


their representatives in Congress, may not have changed ; 
‘but it is far easier today for the dissenting minority to 


get a hearing than it used fo be, and the ranks gain in 


‘number of citizens who would cede self‘government to 


the Filipinos at a comparatively early date, provided some 
form of protection of the islands and their people by an 
international agreement can be worked out. 

The issue as now discussed is less a partisan one than 
it used to be. Circumstances so shaped political history 
at home that the first governor-general of the islands, 
when he returned tothe United States, played an impor- 
tant role as a national and partisan leader. It was dif- 
ficult for persons who admired him, or who were of his 
party, not to see all Philippine problems much as he saw 


them, and to take his word as law as to what should and 


should not be done. That era is passing. 

Moreover, another factor has entered, unescapable 
and somewhat portentous. War, with reconstructions 
in Asia as well as in Europe, -has forced much more 
searching scrutiny as to precisely what is the effect, upon 
the highest! military and naval interests of the United 
States, of American title to the islands. Many persons 
believe that the archipelago is a handicap, thus viewed, 
and that ordinary prudence, looking at* the affair from 
the standpoint of the continental nation, dictates with- 
drawal. This is a claim long ago made by the original 
group of anti-imperialists, and today it is finding echo 
in quarters not before known to harbor persons so opin- 
ioned. One thing is clear, in the light of recent discus- 
sion, namely, that retention vs. withdrawal“ is to be 
debated hereafter with a much longer look ahead than 
used to be taken, and with a much broader vision. 

Not the least interesting fact anent contemporaty 
conditions in the islands is that the head of the United 
States army forces, in his annual report to the war depart- 
ment, just published, speaks in a commendatory way of 
the present civilian administration, which has made con- 
cessions to the natives not granted previously. He does 
not substantiate the charges which have been freely cir- 
culated by critics of Governor Francis Burton Harrison. 
Such liberty and leniency as civilian authority has decreed, 
the military commander approves; and of course he 
would not do so if liberty, and license. were being con- 
founded and discipline were really giving way to laxity 
of government. 


Progressive Republicans Organize 


A Group of more than twepty senators and congress- 
men, Republican by name and progressive in temper and 
outlook, has organized to defeat reactionary party pol- 
icies that may be advocated in and out of Congress, and 
that may have, for their culmination, nomination of a 
reactionary candidate hy the next presidential conven- 
tion. Such formal assembling of these men, chiefly from 
the states of the upper Mississippi valley, is significant to 


‘all who are watching the tactics of the campaign just 


n Many of the men referred to were hand and 
ove with Mr. Roosevelt in his 1912 revolt against the 
N „machine.“ 


this move points directly to ultimate assistance of Mr. 
bsevelt, should he decide to enter the running again. 
Ne ther Senator Cummins of Iowa nor Senator La Fol- 
ef Wisconsin is likely to play the game to that end. 


} at, does seem to be back of the movement is a 
ion to avoid unnecessary competition between 
6 in the state primaries, and intent 


Stand-pat“ element that miay attempt to 
. platfonn b e te 


They are conspicuously matters of local and 


Others of them never have sup- 
ported Mr. Roosevelt. So that it is difficult to say that 


of the paca 


7 4 


led, can, in all probability, middle V the Wbt t n 
The balance 


and determine its course. 


of the country tends ‘steadily westward,’ though 


York, with its large electoral vote, must still be reckoned | 
with by political strategists. To see the progressive 


leaders of the party now out of power, who live in the 
upper Mississippi valley, confederating to further party 
evolution along liberal lines, is a welcome ~~ 5 a 12 
gressive of whatever name. 


* 
* * 


Cuban Responsibilit7 

Sou reports from Havana indicate that both insular 
officials and influential citizens are awake to duties that 
‘might fall to them should the United States become 
involved in war. Insular independence is not complete, 
either politically, commercially or militantly considered. 
An enemy of the United States, e in the Atlantic 
and in the Cartbb@ax with a naval force, would not 
respect Cuban autonomy. The United States navy, on 
the defensive in the same waters, would not and could 
not omit Cuba’s protection from the plan of campaign. 
That is to say, what must be obvious to any person 
studying the facts, that if the United States is justified in 
“preparedness” expenditures, so is Cuba. ‘ 

Whether, in time of need, a Cuba subject in its for- 
eign policy to the wishes of the United States would 
heartily support the latter if the nation became involved 
in war, has long had interest for speculative thinkers. It 
comes about that contemporary events and incidents are 
giving Washington and the rest of the country a cue. 
Cuban good will toward a neighboring country, that 
enabled the island to throw off the Spanish yoke, is show- 
ing itself in interesting ways. There is no hesitation now 
in expressing many Cubans’ desire to have formal insular 
government action by which the armed forces of the 
little republic shall be iricreased, and its defenses against 
invasion brought up to date. 

The argument is not wholly one of Cuban sel f- inter- 
est. Gratitude and duty also enter in. The bread that 
the United States cast on the water, back in 1898, is now 
returning. Fair play and justice are bearing interest. 
The keeping of pledges of honor is proving rewarding. 
A combination of circumstances, including cooperation 
of the A. B. C.“ powers with the United States, and the 
self-denying ordinance lived up to in Mexico by Presi- 
dent Wilson, are having their effect on the mixed popu- 
lation of republican Cuba. The United States having 
fought for Cuban independence, Cubans now let it be 
known that, if the United States ever needs help, it will 
be:given gladly by Cuba Libre. The United States will 
prize the motive back of this offer. It is one of many 
signs that the Americas are drawing together. 


Antivari and Dulcigno 


One of the latest of the many conflicting reports that 
have spread themselves over Europe recently, in regard 
to Montenegro, is to the effect that her two ports of 
Antivari and Dulcigno are in Austrian hands. And so 
the two little ports on the Adriatic, which Montenegro, 
with such difficulty, secured for herself from the congress 
of Berlin some thirty-six years ago, are once again 
closed to her. They were always sorry openings, it is 
true, and intended to be so, but still they were outlets.. 
Antivari was really a roadstead that could be used, and 
as to Dulcigno, it is true it lacks shelter, and it has 
an unhappy way of silting, but it is strangely beau- 
tiful, and to the Montenegrin, for so many long centuries 
shut up in his Black Mountain, it has meant much. He 
wanted Cattaro, of course, and looked with the eyes of 
much desire on one of the most wonderful harbors in 
the world, but Austria saw the possibilities of the place; 
and she insisted on creeping along the coast and planting 
her landmarks south of the Bocche di Cattaro. 

Antivari, that is the old town, is not really the port. 
It lies well back from the coast, on the strip of land that 
runs between the Adriatic and Sutorman range of moun- 
tains, and the peak of Rumiya, 5148 feet high, over- 
shadows it. Olive groves and again olive groves, so 
thick and so everywhere that, a hundred yards away, the 
old town, with its shell of a Venetian fortress, its mosques 
and bazaars, for it is still largely Turkish, is almost 
invisible. In an hour or so, a good horse may take you 
to the sea, to Prstan, the little port on the bay. It is also 
called Antivari. The journey -lies, through barren and 
forbidding country, shut in by mountains, but at length 
the sea is reached. As one stands on the shore and 
looks across the bay, there on the “northern horn” ‘is 
Spizza—and Austria, for Spizza is an . military 
station. 

A few miles farther south is Dueigid, N in Pul- 
cigno the traveler finds a town after the Dalmatian style. 
Shut in by hill and forest, part of it is perched up on a 
promontory overlookin 
out along the shore, a broken white line between the dark 
green of the trees and the deep blue of the sea. 

It is a town of narrow, crooked lanes, of bazaars and 
mosques and minarets, and in the midst of the old quar- 


ter, on the promontory, is a mediæval castle, once 1 
of much strength, but now * er ful days 


- The Romans, who 
called it Ulcinium. In 


-haunt of pirates. It was the scene 6 


of the Venetians in 1718, and, from er e on 
1879, ir belonged to the Turks. — wad 


the bay, and the rest straggles- 
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_ lighthouses, 


pened to have another afternoon engagement. 
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purchase a book of anyone: . go ge 
visit a customer’s house to i 3 vel ors 

a book. Fortunately the city E 

of humor as well as a r as to es tend rue ordi- 
‘nance is now temporarily suspended, so far as it has to 
do with the bookseller, and repeal, or modification, is 
assured. 


THE reports from Trinity House, London, telling of | 


the success of the bird rests and perches, erected outside 


over. For many years the number of mi 


cg He 


- 


sense 


will be welcome news to bird lovers 83 * 


that were destroyed, at various lighthouses aroumü the 


coast, has been a matter of great concern. The Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds undertook, therefore, 
some time ago, to erect perches on which birds, momen- 
tarily confused by the brilliant light, could rest, ‘and the 
Trinity House report makes it clear that the scheme is 
likely to prove completely successful in solving the prob- 
lem. One lighthouse keeper writes that there is not the 
slightest doubt that the devices are of very great value 
in saving the birds, and that it is now a very rare occur- 
rence to pick up any birds that have fallen into the sea. 


SUCH a laconic announcement as that which appeared 
in the London press recently; that the Bank had that day 
bought £800,000 in bar gold, and released £300,000 in 
miscellaneous sovereigns, conveyed little or nothing to 
the average man. 
for him a profound mystery. . Behind the Bank, how- 
ever, stands the Mint, and he can understand the Mint 
better. It is an institution of many and various powers. 
It has the exclusive right to make or issue coined money. 
Gold bullion, brought to the Mint. by any person, must 
be assayed, coined and delivered out to such person “with- 
out charge therefor, or for waste of coinage.” Once a 
year the trial of the pyx takes place at the Mint, when 
a jury of experts, under the presidency of the King’s 
1 examines the coinage os during 
the year. 


THE United States gov vernment ev idently thinks that 
a man has no right to ” lone money. According to the 
income tax regulations, if he makes a — dollars 
on a transaction in securities, real estate or other lines in 
which he is not professionally engaged, he must add the 
amount to his income, to be taxed thereon; but if he 


loses on such operations the amount of his losses must 
not be subtracted from his income. 


SHOULD a congressman, who has ascertained by a 
questionnaire what a majority of his 30,000 constituent 
favor in national policy, domestie and external, be their 
agent and record the will of the majority by his votes, or 
should he vote in accordance with his own judgment, in 


Money, at this point: in its history, is 


the light of his own standard of right and expediency? — 


A New York city congressman, who has thoroughly 


polled his constituency, answers: “I am the agent of my 


constituents. I try in every way to make my view 
impersonal.“ 

REBUTTAL of this view of representative government 
never, perhaps, had finer statement in the United States 
than by Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, Senator 
from Mississippi, and later a United States supreme 
court justice. Like Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, 
Lamar stood out against the formally expressed desire 
of a state, in defense of a legislator’s independent rights 
which raise him above an automaton. Both Sumner and 
Lamar gained ultimate honor by their records. 


SoME people think it dull for young folk on the 
farm. A small boy, a pupil in the Robinson school, 
Stockton, III., was asked recently to put down in writing 
what he did after school hours, and this is what he wrote: 
“I pick the eggs, and get in the wood, and feed the chick- 
ens, and get hay down for the horses and cows, and get 
in straw, and have to give the cats some milk, and water 
the ste 508 and draw water for the kitchen, and bed 
down the cows, and set the table, and chips and 
set things N in the cellar. 142 certainly 
nothing dull about this, and the attempt, on the other 
hand, to make out that the task is too great for a boy 
falls. very, flat. There is nothing about it that a normal 
boy, in country or town, would balk at, unless he hap- 
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ATTENTION. is being called to the fact that as long 


ago as 1796. e ee 
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